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PEACE ON THE PLAINS* 
By George H. Shirk 


The United States Dragoons were created by Act of Congress 
of March 2, 1833, but with little portent of the great role they were 
destined to play in the history of Oklahoma. 


As is always the case following a war, in 1830 the U. S. Army 
was in a state of flux and semi-demoralization. The regular army 
comprised about 6,000 men.! The Western Departments of the army, 
charged with control, exploration and development of the vast public 
domain in the west, were scattered over 16 posts and totaled 2,555 
men. 


Sickness, intemperance” and desertion were prevalent. Adequate 
recruiting was a constant problem for the authorities. Army dis- 
cipline was severe, punishments were often harsh and of a degrading 
character, and clothing and equipment were still largely ‘‘war 
surplus.’’? The pay of a private soldier was $5.00 per month, with, 
of course, rations, clothing and similar type allowances. 


Life at the western posts was particularly monotonous. The 
barracks were for the most part crude and poorly furnished, and 
endless drills and marches were broken only by construction work or 
by the labor needed to build roads and other installations. 


In 1832, the U. S. Rangers were organized and were charged 
with the duty of patroling and maintaining order along the western 


frontier? From the Rangers only a year later was formed the 
Dragoon Regiment. 


In his report of November 25, 1832 the Secretary of War, 
Lewis Cass, proposed the establishment of the Dragoons :4 


An act of the last session of Congress authorized the raising of six 
companies of mounted rangers for the defence of the frontiers. Five of 
these were organized without delay, immediately after the passage of the 
law; but owing to the absence of the person selected for the command of 
the sixth with the troops employed under General Atkinson, that company 
was not brought into service during the active portion of the season. It 
is now, however, filled, and under orders. 


* The title is that of the marker placed by the Oklahoma Historical Society in 
the current historical marker project at the junction of US Highway 283 and State 
Highway 44, Greer County, marking the July 1834 peace conference of Colonel Dodge. 
Ch th ae San it cen poe Bagh s No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), p. 420. 

atistics are from Pelzer, Mar } the D i ississip pi 
City, 1917), pp 1 et cop ches of the Dragoons in Mississippi Valley (Iowa 


2 The report of Surgeon General for the year ending June 30, 1831, showed 126 
deaths in military hospitals, of which 21 were from consumption and 22 from intemp- 
erance. 


3The Rangers were established by Act of June 15, 1832, 4 Stat., 533 
4 American State Papers, Military Affairs, Vol. V, p. 18, oe : 
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I have caused a comparative view to be appended to this report, 
showing the difference of cost between the maintenance of this corps of 
-Tangers and of a regiment of dragoons. It will be perceived that the 
former exceeds the latter by $153,932. The rangers costing annually 
$297,530, and the dragoons $143,598; an access of expenditure well worthy 
of consideration, unless there are circumstances connected with the nature 
of the duties of these corps which give to the rangers, as at present 
organized, a decided preference over the dragoons. It is my conviction 
that there are no such circumstances, and that a regiment of dragoons 
would be more efficient as well as more economical. From the constitution 
of the corps of rangers, and from the short periods of their service, their 
organization is but little superior to that of the ordinary militia. Every year 
there must be a great loss of time in the reconstruction of the corps and 
in the acquisition of the necessary experience and knowledge. And its 
constitution is so dissimilar from that of any other branch of the army 
that a perfect union of sentiment and action between them can scarcely be 
expected. The want of these must frequently be injurious to the public 
service. 


Regular cavalry are fully competent to the discharge of all the duties 
required of mounted rangers. In celerity of movement, they will, of 
course, be equal, and if, (which, however, is doubtful,) the rifle is con- 
sidered the most efficient arm for mounted troops, operating against the 
Indians, this weapon can be placed in the hands of such cavalry, and 
they can easily be trained to its use. 


Besides other important objects, it is desirable to preserve in our 
military system the elements of cavalry tactics, and to keep pace with the 
improvements made in them by other nations. The establishment of a 
regiment of dragoons would complete the personnel of our army, and 
would introduce a force which would harmonize with and participate in the 
ESPRIT DU CORPS so essential to military efficiency, and so easily and 
certainly created by military principles. 


It seems to be now conceded, and it surely may well be, that mounted 
troops are absolutely necessary for the defence of that part of the inland 
frontier in contact with the Indian tribes. Our permanent military posts, 
garrisoned by infantry, exert a moral influence over the Indians, and 
protect important and exposed positions. But to overtake and chastise 
marauding parties and, in fact, to carry on any serious operations against 
an Indian foe in the level regions of the west, horsemen are indispensably 
necessary. Presuming, therefore, that some force of this description 
will be retained, I have the honor to suggest the propriety of the con- 
version of the corps of rangers into a regiment of dragoons. 

The recommendation of Secretary Cass was referred to the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House. On December 28, 1832, 
the House committee reported out a bill to establish a regiment of 
dragoons. The committee report concluded : 

A corps of this kind has long been wanted, and it is now generally 
conceded that mounted troops are absolutely necessary for that part of 
the inland frontier in contact with the Indians. In addition to our fixed 
military posts garrisoned by infantry, the means of protecting the frontier, 
should such a corps of cavalry as here recommended be raised, would be 
ample and complete. The committee, impressed with the importance of 
there being attached to the military establishment a regiment of dragoons, 


report a bill for the purpose. 
The bill received favorable consideration, and the Second Ses- 
sion of the 22nd Congress sent to President Jackson ‘‘for the more 
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perfect defense of the frontier.’’ The Act was approved March 2, 
1833, and provided for one Dragoon Regiment, composed of 10 com- 
panies of 71 men each.® The statute reads: 


“Be It Enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in lieu of the battalion of mounted rangers 
authorized by the act of the fifteenth of June, 1832, there be established a regiment 
of dragoons, to be composed and organized as follows, towit: one colonel, one lieu- 
tenant colonel, one major, one quartermaster-sergeant, and two chief buglers, one 
adjutant, who shall be a lieutenant, one sergeant major, one chief musician, and 
ten companies; each company to consist of one captain, one first lieutenant, and one 
second lieutenant, exclusive of the lieutenant who is to be adjutant of the regiment; 
four sergeants, one of whom shall act as quartermaster-sergeant to the company, 
four corporals, two buglers, one farrier and blacksmith, and sixty privates. 


“Section 2, That the officers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
yates, when mounted, be entitled to the same pay and emoluments as was allowed 
to dragoons during the war, and when on foot, the same pay and emoluments as are 
now allowed to the officers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of 
a regiment of infantry; and the farrier and blacksmith be allowed the same pay and 
allowances as are allowed to an artificer of artillery. 


“Section 3. That the said regiment of dragoons shall be liable to serve on horse, 
or foot, as the President may direct; shall be subject to the rules and articles of 
war, be recruited in the same manner, and with the same limitations; that the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, farriers, and privates, shall be entitled to the 
same provisions for wounds and disabilities, the same provisions for widows and 
children, and the same allowances and benefits in every respect, are allowed the 
other troops constituting the present military peace establishment. 


“Section 4. That the President of the United States be authorized to carry into 
effect this act as soon as he may deem it expedient, and to discharge the present 
battalion of mounted rangers, on their being relieved by the said regiment of 
dragoons. 


“Section 5. That the sum required to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act is hereby appropriated, in addition to the appropriations for the military estab- 
lishment for the year 1833.” 


Two days later nineteen officers were commissioned. Colonel 
Henry Dodge was designated as Regimental Commander and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Stephen Watts Kearney was second in command. 
The cream of all available officer material was utilized, and such 
Junior officers as Lieutenants P. St. George Cooke and Jefferson 
Davis illustrate the character of the dragoon officer corps. 


Recruiting commenced at once, and to prevent any sectionalism, 
recruits were taken from all parts of the country; one company’ 
was recruited from New York City, another’ from Boston, and 


5 Act of March 2, 1833, Second Session, 22nd Congress, Chapt 
The Committee report is in American State Papers, Military Affairs, Ta we ee 
; eG Register, January, 1834. The first increment of officers was bormmlas 
ae March 4, 1833. The 19 were Col. Henry Dodge; Lieut. Col. S. W. Kearney; 
et Richard B. Mason; Captains Clifton Wharton, Edward V. Sumner Eustace 
renor, and David Hunter; Ist Lieuts. David Perkins, P. St. G. Cooke, S W Moore 
Ab Van Buren, James F. Izard, Jefferson Davis, Lan P. Lupton, Thomas Swords; 


Lieuts. i 
2nd 1 Slants Allen, T. H. Holmes, J. H. K. Burgwin, and J. S. Van Derveer. 


8Co. F. 
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ee hea from New England to Tennessee had soon joined the 
colors. 


Contemporary observers reported them to be far above the 
average of the recruits of the day. George Catlin, the famous Indian 
painter, wrote? that the regiment was ‘‘composed principally of 
young men of respectable family, who would act on all occasions 
from feelings of pride and honour, in addition to those of the com- 
mon soldier.’’ 


j Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, was designated as the rendezvous 
point, and by the end of 1833 five companies were complete.1° Horses 
were received in October and were issued with a uniformity of color 
to the units. After witnessing a review Catlin recorded:1! ‘‘Each 
company of horses has been selected of one colour entire. There is 
a company of bays, a company of blacks, one of whites, one of sorrels, 
one of greys, one of cream colour, &c. &c., which render the com- 
panies distinct, and effect exceedingly pleasing.’’ 


A few weeks later, on November 9, the first formal review was 
held. It was considered a success, for within a week or two the first 
five companies were making preparations for their transfer to Fort 
Gibson. The column left Jefferson Barracks on November 20, and 
reached Fort Gibson on December 17. A cordial welcome greeted 
them, and the Post Commander, Colonel Matthew Arbuckle, placed 
everything possible at their disposal. 


Existing quarters were not available, and a wooded site about 
a mile from Fort Gibson was selected for the winter quarters of 
the Dragoons. Barracks were built, and the cantonment was named 
Camp Jackson.!” 


Brigadier General Henry Leavenworth, Commander of the Left 
Wing of the Western Department, arrived at Camp Jackson early in 
1834, and on April 23, held a formal review of the troops. In the 
meantime, Colonel Dodge, the Dragoon Commander, had been 
_ formulating with his superiors the immediate mission of the regiment. 


The spring of 1834 saw the five remaining companies! as- 
sembled at Jefferson Barracks, and by May they were following the 
same route to the west as traveled earlier by their sister units. On 
June 2, the last of the companies arrived at Camp Jackson and the 
regiment was, for the first time, complete. 


9 George Catlin, North American Indians (New York, 1842) Vol. II, p. 37. 

10 Companies A to E. 

11 Catlin, op. cit., p. 38. 

12 Hildreth described (p. 85) Camp Jackson: “We are now quartered in large 
barrack-rooms, built of oak shingles, situated at the outer edge of the wood, upon 
a high piece of ground which overlooks a wide and lovely extent of country. Each 
troop has one of these barrack-rooms, or rather barns; for indeed although they 
answer a somewhat better purpose than our tents toward keeping us from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, still they are, in point of comfort, scarcely equal to a 
country barn.”—See fn. 18. 

13 Companies F to K. 
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On Tuesday, June 10, General Leavenworth held a formal 
review of the combined garrisons of Fort Gibson and Camp Jackson ; 
and this ceremony, as spectacular as it must have been, was without 


doubt the largest and most impressive military display yet seen in 
that region. 

By then, decision had been reached as to the first assignment for 
the Army’s new and elite corps. Some 200 or more miles to the West 
of the frontier were the Kiowa and Wichita Indians, then referred 
to collectively as the Comanches and Pawnee Picts. They had not 
recognized the United States by a treaty of any type. The location 
of their villages was not definitely known, but, so wrote Secretary 
Cass,!4 ‘‘It is deemed indispensable to the peace and security of the 
frontiers that a respectable force should be displayed in that quarter, 
and that the wandering and restless tribes who roam through it 
should be impressed with the power of the United States by the 
expedition of a corps so well qualified to excite their respect.’’ 


The new and fresh spirited Dragoons were a natural for the 
operation; so their first mission was agreed upon. They were to 
visit these tribes, establish relations, and induce delegations from 
them to return to Fort Gibson for a formal conference. As an 
incidental project, the regiment was directed to procure the re- 
lease of a youngster, Matthew Wright Martin,!® and a ranger, George 
B. Abbay, both believed held prisoner somewhere on the plains. 
Cass declared that on the mission the Dragoons would ‘‘do honor to 
the army and render effectual service to the country.”’ 


Remarkably enough, there are extant five known journals of the 
expedition. George Catlin received special permission from the War 
Department to accompany the regiment and he, together with a 
friend named Chadwick, were the only civilian observers who made 
the Journey. He made enumerable sketches and drawings along the 
route, and his records!* are a fine source of material on the customs 
ae habits of the tribes visited. A Sergeant in Company G, Hugh 
; Han who was perhaps the personal orderly of Colonel Dodge, has 
eft his long hand diary. It is available in Chronicles of Oklahoma!" 
and should be utilized by the reader along with the present journal. 
- Pio of the Secretary of War, American State Papers, Military Affairs, Vol. 

’ he lad was the nine year old s i ti j 
o if peciea Ark., and a resident of gels pin as Roe page ha 
eae seek, a ib on a camping and hunting trip in what is now Marshall 
Poe toes od pa at oor eee by the Kiowas, Judge Martin and one of his 
peek aay Bees pa ] oe (Sidelights on this incident are given in 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. xxv Ney tS He ents cae reap 

16 George Catlin, Letters and Notes on A Slane le sap Tae 


of the North i i iti 
ree LES athe Indians. The edition here used is the Fourth, New York, 


17 Fred S, Perrine, “The Journal of Hugh Evans,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 


III, No. 3, : is j i 
Sele me (Sept. 1925). Hereafter this journal will be referred to as the Sgt. Evans’ 
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James Hildreth was a member of Company B and in 1836 a volume!® 
of 288 pages supposedly by him and entitled The Dragoon Campaigns 
to the Rocky Mountains, was published. The actual authorship! of 
the book has been a matter of considerable doubt but in any event 
it was written by one who was obviously well acquainted with the 
expedition. Another unknown chronicler was a member of Company I. 
This company was later commanded by Lieutenant Albert M. Lea 
and while the journal is signed ‘‘L—’’ the authorship has never been 
determined. It is very similar in style to Sergeant Evans’ journal, 
but being written by one in another company, the two record different 
day to day incidents. The original manuscript is twenty-eight pages 
and has been edited and published by the State Historical Society 


_ of Iowa.?° 


The fifth and most complete journal”! is that of the official 
historian of the expedition, Lieutenant Thompson B. Wheelock, and 
is the one edited here. Wheelock made the journey as a member of 
the commander’s staff, so of course his chronology is that as seen 
by one at regimental headquarters, rather than as a member of one 
of the various companies as were Sergeant Evans, Hildreth, and the 
unknown Company I soldier. 


Our present chronicler, Thompson B. Wheelock, was born in 
Massachusetts, in July, 1801. He was a cadet?” at the United States 
Military Academy from September 24, 1818, to July 1, 1822, when 
he was graduated, tenth in his class, and appointed a Second Lieu- 
tenant in the 4th Field Artillery. On February 18, 1823, he was 
transferred to 3rd Field Artillery, and on July 22, 1826, to the 2nd 
Field Artillery. He served on various artillery assignments at 
Fort Nelson (1823-24), and Fort Monroe (1824-25), Virginia; Fort 
Washington, Maryland (1825-26); and Fort Moultrie, South Caro- 
lina, (1828-29). In 1826-27 he was assigned to instructor duty at 
West Point. Le ae 


He resigned from the service on June 30, 1829; and on April 23, 
1821, was employed as a professor of mathematics, with salary of 
$1500 per year, at Woodward College in Cincinnati.2* He was the 
first instructor to be employed by the newly organized Woodward 


18 James Hildreth, The Dragoon Campaigns to the Rocky Mountains, (New 
York, 1836). Hereafter this will be referred to as the Hildreth Journal. 

19 Hildreth enlisted in the Dragoons August 6, 1833 and was discharged June 1, 
1834. As the date of his discharge is prior to the Expedition, it is doubtful if he 
actually accompanied his unit on the journey. See Joseph B. Thoburn, “The Dragoon 
Campaign to the Rocky Mountains,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VIII, p. 34, 
(March 1930), where the authorship is attributed to an Englishman, William L. G. 
Miller. 

20 Pelzer, “A Journal of Marches of the Dragoons,” The Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics, lowa City, Vol. VII, No. 3, (July, 1909). Hereafter this will be referred 
to as the Co. I Journal. ; 

21 American State Papers, Military Affairs, Vol. V, pp. 373-382. 

22 The biographical information is from the Association of Graduates, West 
Point;N. Y. 

‘ 23 Clarke, Old Woodward Memorial (Cincinnati, 1884). 
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College, and on October 24 was announced by the school as its pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 


With the organization of the Dragoons he saw a chance to re-enter 
the service; and leaving his teaching post in Cincinnati he was com- 
missioned in the Dragoons as a First Lieutenant on September 19, 
1833. He immediately entered upon organization duties and assisted 
with the recruiting. Following the return from the Expedition to 
the Wichita Village, he continued in service with the Dragoons, and 
was killed in an engagement against the Seminoles at Fort Micanopy, 
Florida, June 15, 1836.74 


JOURNAL OF COLONEL DODGE’S EXPEDITION FROM 
FORT GIBSON TO THE PAWNEE PICT VILLAGE 


Fort Gibson, August 26, 1834. 


COLONEL: In obedience to your instructions I have made, and 
have the honor herewith to present to you, a journal of the eampaign 
of the regiment of dragoons for the summer of 1834. 


With great respect, your obedient servant, 


T. B. WHEELOCK 

First Lieutenant Dragoons. 
Colonel Henry Dodge, 
United States Dragoons. 


In consequence of the late arrivals of the companies from 
Jefferson barracks, the regiment did not move as early as could 
have been wished. 


The nine companies destined for the campai Captain Whar- 
ton’s company, ‘‘A,’’ marched®> in May to nee ae of traders to 
Santa Fe) began their movement from Camp Jackson on the 15th of 
June, and under the direction of the field and company officers 
encamped on the west bank of the Arkansas, three miles from Fort 
Gibson; thence moved eighteen miles westwardly to Camp Rendez- 
vous. Strength of the regiment about five hundred. 


24Cullum, Biographical Register of Mili 

es ; ilitary Academy Graduates. 
e ne End ay Company A was ordered to etd overland party on the 
na as I a ue: Oi, and escort the group to Santa Fe. Co. A was ordered to 
ark a ee armony” between the dragoons and the members of the part 

shou apt. Wharton Meet the Hostile Indians in Battle He will chavae ones 


if possible to do so as the Best i : ” 
Order Book, quoted fae t ie a of defeating them”. Dodge, Mulitary 
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ARRANGEMENT OF OFFICERS FOR THE CAMPAIGN? 


Colonel—Henry Dodge. 

Lieutenant Colonel—S. W. Kearney. 

Major—R. B. Mason. 

Staff—aAdjutant—First Lieutenant J. W. Hamilton. 
Ordinance officer, &e—First Lieutenant T. B. Wheelock. 
Acting assistant quartermaster— First Lieutenant Thomas 
Swords. 
Acting assistant commissary of subsistence—Second Lieutenant 
John S. Van Deveer. 
Company officers—Company ‘‘B’’—Captain Sumner, Second Lieu- 

tenant Burgwin, Brevet Second Lieutenant McClure. 

Company ‘‘C’’—Captain Duncan, Brevet Second Lieutenant 
Bowman. 

Company ‘‘D’’—Captain Hunter, First Lieutenant Moore, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Steen. 

Company ‘‘E’’—Captain Perkins, Brevet Second Lieutenant 
Kingsbury. 

Company ‘‘F’’—First Lieutenant Davis, Brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant Eastman, 2d infantry. 

Company ‘‘G’’—First Lieutenant Cooke, Second Lieutenant 
Territt. 

Company ‘‘H’’—Captain Boone, Brevet Second Lieutenant Ury. 

Company ‘‘I’’ —Captain Brown, Brevet Second Lieutenant Ed- 
wards. 

Company ‘‘K’’—First Lieutenant Izard, Second Lieutenant 
Shamburgh. 


Eight companies (company ‘‘K’’ was left at Camp Jackson to 
complete preparations for the march) were assembled at Camp 
Rendezvous?’ on the evening of the 20th June. 


June 21.—Twenty-three men, pronounced by the surgeon unfit 
for the campaign, sent back to Fort Gibson. The regiment took up 
the line of march for the Washita upon the new road made by 
General Leavenworth, at eight o’clock in the morning; moved twenty 
miles southwest; crossed?’ the north fork of the Canadian; encamped 
one mile thence; difficulty with wagons ascending the bank of this 
stream ; assistance of thirty or forty men required to each. Good water 
at our camp—great want of it on the road. Sounds of the rapids of 
the north fork cheering to men and horses. With the command 
seventy beeves. Face of the country to-day, in general, open, rolling 
prairie, soil light; a few miles from our halt much timber and stony 


land. 


26 See Appendix for biographical data of the officers listed by Lieut. Wheelock. 
27Camp Rendezvous was in the vicinity north of present Oktaha, Muskogee 


County. 
28 The crossing was in the vicinity of Fame, McIntosh County. 
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Agreeably to previous arrangements, four bands of Indians 
joined us to-day, viz: eleven Osages, eight Cherokees, six Delawares, 
and seven Senecas. These men are to serve as guides, hunters and 
interpreters, also as representatives of their several nations, should 
we, as we hope to do, meet with the Pawnees; and thus open the way 
to a friendly understanding between these nations. Among these 
Indians are some of the elite of the nations to which they belong. 


Dutch29 chief of the Cherokee party, remarkable for personal 
beauty, daring character, and successful enterprises against the 
Osages. 


George Bullett, or Pon-da-gne-se, is the principal man of the 
Delaware party. 


- Beatte, a Frenchman, who has lived nearly all his life among 
the Osages, has charge of this band,®° and is celebrated for his skill 
as a hunter. 


De-nath-de-ago is the leader of the seven Senecas. 


We take with us, under conduct of the Osages, two Indian girls. 
One a Kiowa, about fifteen years of age, captured by the Osages 
a year or two since; the other a Pawnee prisoner, about eighteen 
years of age, taken by the Osages five or six years ago. 


__ The restoration of these captive girls to their respective nations 
will, it is expected, facilitate the intercourse** aimed for, conciliate 
the Indians, and pave the way to desirable treaties. 


Camp Cass,*? June 22.—The command marched at nine o’clock, 
westwardly, fifteen miles. Captain Brown’s company (‘‘I’’) left in 
rear on account of breaking down of company wagon—wagons great 
drawback to military expeditions. Route to-day chiefly through 
timber, here and there small prairies; water scarce; beds of creeks 
dry. Encamped at the foot of a prairie mound,®* four hundred feet 
in height, from the summit of which is seen a magnificent valley, 


stretching in every direction some twenty-fi i i 
-five or th 
found here good water and grazing. y r thirty miles. We 


29 For an interesting biography of Tahch 
est ly zraphy chee, or Dutch, see Carolyn Thomas Fore- 
reels olor: id Pe , The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 


30 Set. Evans’ : joi 
ae oe s’ Journal records that the Osage group joined the expedition on 
81 “ > 
wane oe ne ee several Camanchee and Pawnee prisoners haye been pur- 
a Se Soe _Osages, who may be of great service in bringing about a friendly 
ia fe ; a op. cit., p. 39. (Wheelock’s term “Pawnee” was frequently used 
“Ae Bes ay) ougl ie error, for the tribe now commonly known as the Wichita. 
Pig te Eee . this tribe in early times included Pawnee Pict [or Pawnee 
ee ‘ V * ‘ts Taovayas. The combination and abbreviation of the 1 
0 ee is ee ably vs source of “Toyash” found in Wheelock’s journal Bd a 
p Gass was about 4 miles south of Stidh ime 
Ff was : am, MclInt 
3 Ball Mountain, in sections 16 and 17, Twp. 10 N., R. SE, Malach County. 
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June 23.—Marched from Camp Cass at nine o’clock, west by 
south, seventeen miles; alternate prairie and timber; water less 
searce than before, but warm, of a milky color, and in pools.*4 


June 24.—The advance was sounded at nine o’clock; marched 
twenty-one miles west by south, halted at four o’clock p. m. and 
encamped* near good water and grazing; excellent spring, im- 
pregnated with sulphur and iron. Captain Brown’s company joined 
us this morning; road to-day chiefly through timber; met two in- 
fantry soldiers going from the post*® at the mouth of Little river to 
Fort Gibson. 


June 25.—Colonel Dodge and staff reached Camp Canadian,%" 
on the west bank of the Canadian, thirteen miles from last camp, at 
twelve o’clock; reported to General Leavenworth, whom we found 
in camp; command came up at two o’clock. Road to-day through 
open, level prairie, well watered; crossed the Canadian half a mile 
below the mouth of Little river; Canadian two hundred yards wide, 
bed nearly dry, low banks; Indian name signifies ‘‘river without 
banks.’’ Near the east side passed Lieutenant Holmes, 7th infantry, 
with a company of the 7th regiment of infantry. Lieutenant Holmes 
just commenced building a fort®® and quarters for two companies. 
At Camp Canadian another sulphur spring, and good grazing and 
water. 


June 26.—At half past eight o’clock Colonel Dodge and ee to! 
his staff and a detachment of about twenty dragoons, and our bands 
of Indians, preceded the command, and found General Leavenworth 
at Camp Osage,*? five miles south of Cave creek; halted at half 
past five o’clock p. m., thirty-two miles from Camp Canadian. Streams 
to-day frequent, and abundantly supplied. The regiment, under 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Kearney, left camp at half-past 
eight o’clock; left twenty-seven sick men at Camp Canadian, with 
Assistant Surgeon Hailes and Lieutenant Edwards* in charge. 
Lieutenant Cooke*! was left here sick. Ten miles from Camp 


34 The night of June 23 was spent in the vicinity of Vernon, McIntosh County. 

35 The camp for the night of June 24 was about 12 miles east of Holdenville, 
in Hughes County. 

36 Fort Holmes. ; 

37 Camp Canadian, on the south bank of the Canadian, was a few miles north 
of Atwood, in Hughes County. “We came about one mile on the south side of this 
river and encamd on the night of the 25 of June 34.” Sgt. Evans’ Journal. ; 

38 The fort was being constructed by the 7th Infantry under the direction of 
Lieut. Theophilus H. Holmes, a dragoon officer who later rose to the rank of Lieut. 
General in the Confederate Army. The post, named Fort Holmes, was occupied 
only for a short while, and its site is at the present location of Bilby, in Hughes 
County. ; 

39 Camp Osage was probably in southern Pontotoc County, a few miles south of 

se. 
a 40 Lieut. Edwards, with 23 of the men, rejoined the expedition on July 3. 

41 Lieut. Cooke, upon improving enough to travel, returned to Fort Gibson. 
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C i 600 in number 
Canadian passed a band of Osages,” between 500 and ; 
employed in curing buffalo meat, second chief of the nation, “Black 
Dog,’’4? in command—famous as a warrior; two Osages joined us as 


volunteers. 


June 27.—Left Camp Osage (General Leavenworth in company ) 
at half-past six o’clock; marched twenty-three miles westwardly, 
and encamped“ on a creek at the end of a thirteen mile prairie; 
limestone, excellent streams of water, and frequent; soil in general, 
since leaving Fort Gibson, light and sandy, but often rich, and well 
adapted to grain. Crossed Blue river‘ ten miles from Camp Osage; 
saw in the vicinity much rich iron ore scattered over the surface of the 
earth. Met with and killed the first buffalo*® seen since the com- 


42 The Osage village was in the vicinity of Allen, in Pontotoc County. Co. I 
Journal gives an excellent description of the village: “We passed a village of Osages 
a nation which are scarce more civilized than those who have never been treated with. 
They still retain most of their wild habits, living on game & possessing a vast extent 
of country almost entirely untilled. They clothe themselves in Buffalo & other skins 
but during the warm season they go almost naked and paint themselves in the most 
grotesque and unmeaning figures. The village contained probably three hundred 
males & females including children. They offered various trifles of their own 
manufacture in exchange for tobacco & Butcher Knives, many of them accompanied 
us to our Camp and such trifling articles as they could not obtain by traffick they 
found means of Pilfering. Their manner of living reminds me of the wandering 
Gypsies hunting & theft being their principle means of subsistence; during the sum- 
mer they wander from place to place providing for the day without thought or care 
for the morrow.” 

43 Tchong-tas-sab-bee, or Black Dog, was the Osage chief, second only to Cler- 
mont. Catlin reports him as a most striking figure, blind in the left eye, seven feet 
in height, and weighing in excess of 250 pounds, “standing in height and in girth, 
above all of his tribe.” 

44The camp for the night of June 27th was a few miles from Reagan, in John- 
ston County. 

45 The site was long known as the “Dragoon Crossing” on Blue River, and is 
in Sec. 29, Twp. 2 S., R. 7 E., near Belton, in Johnston County. The iron ore men- 
tioned here was in the region around Bromide, in Coal and Johnston Counties.—In- 
formation from Muriel H. Wright. 

: as Gen. Leavenworth, Colonel Dodge, Lieut. Wheelock, and Catlin were the 
principals in this particular shoot. Leavenworth was injured, and the incident un- 
doubtedly hastened his death. Catlin relates: “General Leavenworth joined me, with 
too much game expression yet in his eye to allow him more than time to say 
Pll have that calf before I quit!’ and away he sailed, ‘up hill and down dale. in 
pursuit of a fine calf that had been hidden on the ground during the chase, and 
was now making its way over the prairies in pursuit of the herd. I rode to the 
top of a little hill to witness the success of the General’s second effort, and after 
he had come close upon the little affrighted animal, it dodged about in such a 
manner as evidently to baffle his skill, and perplex his horse, which at last fell 
in a hole, and both were instantly out of my sight. I ran my horse with all possible 
speed to the spot, and found him on his hands and knees, endeavoring to get u 
I dismounted and raised him on to his feet, when I asked if he was hurt, to ad 
he replied ‘no, bit I might have been,’ when he instantly fainted, and I laid him 
on the grass. ws! si ¥ From that hour to the present, I think I have seen a de- 
cided change in the General’s face; he has looked pale and feeble, and been con- 
tinually troubled with a violent cough. I have rode by the side of him from day 


. Behn several times told me that he was fearful he was badly hurt.”—Catlin, 
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mencement of the march. Mineralogy of the country, thus far, of 
secondary formation; sandstone, limestone, freestone and slate. 


June 28.—Set out at seven o’clock; marched westwardly twenty- 
five miles, encamped* on Bois d’Are creek; passed a herd of buffalo 
this morning, some thirty or forty in number; Indians with us killed 
six of them. Road to-day chiefly over brushy prairie and through 
timber, some open prairie; water plentiful and good; character of 
timber, in general, small—post oak and black jack, and some trees 
of Bois d’Are, a wood valuable to Indians for bows—a yellow, elastic 
wood of great tenacity. Entered the Washita bottom eight miles on 
the day’s route; elm trees, syeamores, and ash. Health of the party 
_ good. 


Camp Washita,*® Sunday, June 29.—Marched fifteen miles west 
by south; reached Camp Dean’s camp (two companies of 3d in- 
fantry) a mile or two from the Washita, at half-past twelve o’clock; 
encamped near him. Road to-day through timber and brushy prairie; 
limestone gave place to-day to red sandstone; saw more iron ore. 
Delightful spring near Captain Dean’s camp. Captain Dean in- 
forms us that Pawnees have been seen in the neighborhood within 
a few days. 


June 30.—General Leavenworth declares his intention of com- 
manding in person the expedition to the Pawnee country. Learned 
that some companies*’ of infantry were to accompany us. Lieutenants 
Northrop®® and Steen, with twenty dragoons, joined us from west 
side of Washita; report Pawnees seen in that direction. (Remained 
in camp.) 

July 1—The regiment®! under Colonel Kearney arrived at 
10 o’clock a. m. and encamped near the Washita. Our detachment 
joined main Camp Washita. Forty-five men and three officers sick 
—Lieutenants McClure,®? Eastman, and Ury. The surgeon attributes 
the sickness to exposure in the heat of the day. Seventy-five horses 
and mules disabled; rapid marching in the heat of the day and 


47 The camp for the night of June 28 was near the Washita River and south of 
Tishomingo. 

48Tn anticipation of his expected arrival, Gen. Leavenworth had ordered Com- 
panies A and C of the 3rd Infantry to proceed from Fort Towson to the mouth of 
the Washita and there erect a temporary encampment. The detachment, commanded 
by Capt. James Dean, completed its mission, and was there awaiting the arrival of 
the Dragoons. The site of Camp Washita is now inundated by Lake Texoma, and 
was south of the old crossing on Rock Creek in Section 21, Twp. 7 5., R. 7 E., 
Bryan County (Muriel H. Wright, Some Historic Sites in Southern and Southeastern 
Oklahoma [Oklahoma Historical Society, 1931], p. 11). See Appendix for biograph- 
ical data on Capt. Dean. ; 

49“We found encamped two companies of infantry from Fort Towson, who will 
follow in the rear of the dragoons as far as necessary, transporting with waggons, 
stores and supplies, and ready, at the same time, to co-operate with the dragoons 
in case of necessity.”—Catlin, op. cit.. p. 47. __ 

50 See Appendix for biographical data on Lieut. Northrop. : 

51 The main body of the regiment had been traveling separately and behind the 
‘command echelon since leaving Camp Canadian on the 26. ; 
"52 Lieut. McClure died on July 20, probably at Camp Washita. 
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poor grazing at night are supposed to have been the causes. (Re- 
mained in camp.) 


The ‘‘note of preparation’’ is now heard over the camp; all are 
engaged in making ready for a Pawnee chase. 

July 2—Remained in camp. 

July 3.—Preparations for crossing the Washita; a platform upon 
two canoes fixed for that purpose. Whole day occupied with passage 
of the left wing; horse and mule lost in crossing. Captain Trenor®* 
joined. Osborn, a deserter from company “‘F'’’, brought in by a 
party sent in pursuit of him; sutler’s wagon arrived ; Lieutenants 
Swords and Van Deveer arrived. Great disappoimtment in not re- 
ceiving by Lieutenant Swords horse-shoe nails; sent blacksmiths to 
Fort Towson to make nails. Lieutenant Edwards arrived with twenty- 
three men, who were left sick at the Canadian on the 26th ultimo; 
men chiefly recovered. Lieutenant Cooke had gone back to Fort 
Gibson on surgeon’s certificate of ill health. (Remained in camp.) 

July 4.—The right wing of the regiment crossed** the Washita. 
Command encamped about four miles®® west from Camp Washita. 
Four horses drowned; last wagon passed over after dark in the 
evening. The Washita is a narrow stream, about forty-five yards in 
width; water of a dark red color; banks bold; shores miry; in- 
convenient landing for horses. Monsieur Beyrick,®* botanist, etc., 
joined us to-day, with the view of accompanying the regiment to the 
prairie. Mr. Catlin, portrait painter, is also with us. 

General Leavenworth declares his intention of sending Colonel 
Dodge with two hundred and fifty men to the Pawnee villages. 
He changes his determination to command in person. Left sick 
at Dean’s camp, near the Washita, Lieutenants Swords, McClure, 
and Eastman. Left here—men for duty, and —sick. 


July 5.—Change of camp promises to improve the health of the 
command; fine range for our horses, who have suffered of late for 
want of good grazing. Our horses in general, though thin, are 
apparently well able, if treated with care, to perform the campaign 
before us; spirits of the officers and men good; sanguine expecta- 
tions of a successful march upon the Pawnees. (Remained in camp.) 


July 6.—Moved westwardly eight miles, to Camp Leavenworth.5? 


July 7—Marched at 4 o’clock westwardly five miles. 
Mason and a party of officers killed several buffalo. 
worth joined us a short time 
Leavenworth. Left him there. 


Major 
General Leaven- 
previous to setting out from Camp 

By his order the regiment was re- 


53 See Appendix for biographical data on Captain Trenor. 


54 Both Hildreth and the Co. I Journal mention that th i if 
by aoa boat Padi with “gum Elastick” belonging ne Gol Konan ee 
ri Mitsball2eunie the nights of July 4 and 5 was in the vicinity of Woodville, 


56 fee ¥ 
28, ag left the expedition on the 7th of July, and died at Fort Gibson on Sept. 


57 Camp Leavenworth was in the vicinity of Kingston, in Marshall County. 


(Photo by M.H.W., 1930) 


Spring at the site of Camp Washita established by Captain Dean, 
1834, near crossing on Rock Creek, Bryan County. 


(Photo by M.H.W., 1930) 


Crossing on Rock Creek near old spring at the site of Camp Washita. 
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organized. Number of companies six, each consisting of forty-two 
rank and file. Left one hundred and nine men for duty, and eighty- 
Six sick. Left the following named officers: Captain Trenor in 
command, Lieutenants Shaumburgh, (sick) Ury, (sick,) Bowman, 
Kingsbury, and Van Deveer. 


New arrangement of officers 


Field and staff—Colonel Dodge, Lieutenant Colonel Kearney, 
Major Mason, Lieutenant and Adjutant Hamilton, and Lieutenant 
Wheelock, temporarily attached. 

Company ‘‘B’’—Captain Sumner, Lieutenant Burgwin. 

Company ‘‘C’’—Captain Duncan, Lieutenant Territt. 

Company ‘‘D’’—Captain Hunter, Lieutenants Moore and Steen. 

Company ‘‘E’’—Captain Perkins, Lieutenant Davis. 

Company ‘‘H’’—Captain Boone, Lieutenants Izard and Northrop. 

Company ‘“‘I’’—Captain Browne, Lieutenant Edwards. 

Companies ‘‘G’’ and ‘‘K’’ were temporarily broken up and 
divided amongst the six companies 


The command furnished with ten days’ provisions and eighty 
rounds of cartridges per man; baggage reduced to lowest possible 
quantity ; marched in two columns. 


July 8.—Waiting for lost horsés. A stupid sentinel last night 
mistook a horse for a hostile Indian, fired at and killed him; alarmed 
the camp, and sent off in a stampedo*® the rest of the horses; re- 
covered all save ten. The men of the regiment are excellent material, 
but unused to the woods. They often discover deficiences in this 
kind of service. Among the officers are several excellent woodsmen ; 
talent of this kind is exceedingly valuable to the regiment. We 
found here chalk. (Remained in camp.) 


July 9.—The command marched at half-past eight o’clock, north- 
west course, fourteen miles. Colonel Dodge this morning received 
instructions from General Leavenworth to send back a field officer 
to command at Camp Leavenworth. Lieutenant Colonel Kearney 
was ordered to report to General Leavenworth for that duty.59 Ten 
men whose horses were lost on the night of the 7th instant were sent 
back to Camp Leavenworth. 


Soon after starting this morning several persons on horseback 
were discovered, supposed to be Pawnees.®° Face of country to-day 


58 The incident must have caused quite a commotion, as it is described in detail 
in all five of the journals. ; 

59 Lieut. Colonel Kearney was sent back to Camp Leavenworth, and did not 
accompany the expedition farther. 

60%. “ .. we ase proceeded but a few miles when our flank guard espied a small 
party of mounted Indians on our left we were immediately ordered to halt & a 
party of about 40 men under the command of Capt Hunter were order towards them 
with a Flag of truce having proceeded 2 or 3 miles they sent back word that they 
could distinguish their white Flag. This however probably was a mistake as we 
soon lost sight of the Indians & saw no more of them for several days but from this 
time forward we carried in advance on each side a white flag.”"—Co. I Journal. 
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: ne : 2b or 
hich and rolling prairie. Encamped in a small prairie, in sig ; 
ig mound, sine three or four miles distant, bearing south 40 


west.®! 


‘ ; é eal ire 
July 10.—Cross timbers; course to-day west 16 miles; coun 
rough end broken,®? with but little water; little rain last night and 
this morning; cloudy weather during the day; some buffalo killed 

during the day ;** not much water at camp.®4 


July 11—Command divided into three columns ; the right column 
under command of Major Mason, the center column under Captain 
Hunter, the left column under command of Captain Sumner. Country 
to-day small prairies, bushy ravines, scrubby oak ridges; want of 
good water on the road; bad water at camp to-night ; several buffalo 
killed to-day; course to-day west, distance twenty miles.® 


July 12.—Encamped® in a grove of small open timber, near a 
fine grove; marched at 8 o’clock; course west, distance twelve miles; 
slips of prairie, timber, and bushy thickets. 


Camp Choctaw,*’ July 13.—Passed through the last of the Cross 
Timbers, and entered upon the Grand prairie; marched at half-past 
eight o’clock from Camp Choctaw west by north twenty-three miles, 
and encamped on a creek; highly beautiful country, tolerably well 
watered; command impeded to-day by sick men in litters; Indians, 
supposed to be Pawnees, were seen to-day; wild horses in large herds; 
one of the Indian guides caught one of them; immense herds of 
buffalo; passed several springs of rock oil, (petroleum.) Command 
halted at 6 o’clock p. m.; rear guard did not come up until 10—kept 
back by the sick falling in the rear. 


July 14.—Marched at half-past 8 o’clock seventeen miles west; 
number of sick decreased. The command had advanced about half 


5 61 The camp for the night of July 9 was in the vicinity of McMillan, in Marshall 
ounty. 

682 The Co. I Journal records this unusual incident on the 10th: “One of the 
command this morning while riding through the thicket found several pieces of a 
pair of saddle bags which had no doubt belonged to a citizen of the name of Martin 
who had been murdered by the Pawnees but a few weeks before on Washitaw River.” 


68 The Co, I Journal records an interesting circumstance happening on the 


July 10th buffalo hunt: “When we closed in upon him as near as our horses would 


approach and at one well aimed fire laid him prostrate and immediately commenced 
butchering him. In his left shoulder (grown into the flesh) we found the steel 
point of an Indian arrow which had no doubt been long there as the flesh around 
it had become completely calloused e 


: nike camp for the night of July 10 was in the vicinity of Ardmore, Carter 
ounty. 


é 85 The camp for the night of July 11 was in the vicinity of Wilson, in Carter 
ounty. 


86 The camp for the night of July 12 was in the vicinity of Ringling, in Jeffer- 
son County. 


67 Camp Choctaw was probably in Stephens County, about ten miles east of 
Comanche. 
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a mile, when on a hill to our right we discovered a party of horsemen ; 
our spy-glasses soon determined them to be Indians. Colonel Dodge 
halted the columns, ordered a white flag, and with it and his staff 
* moved in the direction of the Indians. After some delay, one of the 
party®$’ advanced upon full gallop, bearing a white flag upon his 
lance; he proved to be a Spaniard, who early in life had been taken 
by the Comanches. Colonel Dodge received him kindly, and through 
our interpreter, who spoke a little Spanish, made known to him our 
pacific disposition. Gradually the whole band, about thirty Indians, 
came to us and shook hands; they proved to be Comanches; discovered 
a good deal of alarm and eagerness to convince us of their disposition 
to be friendly; they rode good horses; they were all armed with bows 
and arrows and lances, and earried shields of buffalo hide. We in- 
“quired where their village was; they answered, ‘‘two days’ journey,’’ 
and seemed anxious to conduct us thither. In reply to our in- 
quiries concerning the Pawnees, they seemed not to understand the 
term; told us the Toyash village was one days’ journey from their 
camp; that they would send for the Toyash chiefs, if we would ac- 
company them to the camp. They signified, however, their desire 
to have Colonel Dodge wait with his command in their camp, and 
go on the next day. Colonel Dodge paid no regard to their requests, 
but showed an indifference to their movements and an independence 
of them, which had the effect to make them follow ws; they ac- 
companied us, Found another band, making in all some forty or 
fifty ; they told us that they were a very numerous people. Colonel 
Dodge told them that we were a very numerous people; that 
more troops were coming behind, with large guns. After we halted 
to encamp for the night,® they came to beg tobacco, and to talk with 
Colonel Dodge, who informed them ‘‘that the President, the great 
American captain, had sent him to shake hands with them; that he 
wished to establish peace between them and their red brethren 
around them, to send traders among them, and to be forever friends.’’ 
They shook hands with the Osages, Cherokees, Delawares, &c., who 
were with us, and seemed highly satisfied with their interview with 
us, and offered to accompany us to the Toyash village. Country 
to-day beautiful, open prairie; game scarce—two or three deer were 
killed, no buffalo seen; a herd of wild horses’ passed near us; pro- 


68 Catlin gives his name as “His-oo-san-ches.” 
69 The camp for the night of July 14 was northwest of Comanche, in Stephens 
ounty. 

“ 70 Catlin relates an experience he and Chadwick had with the wild horses: 
“|... we agreed that we would try the experiment of ‘creasing’ one, as it is termed 
in this country; which is done by shooting them through the gristle on the top of 
the neck, which stuns them so that they fall, and are secured with the hobbles on 
their feet; after which they rise again without fatal injury. .... , and having 
leveled our pieces at the withers of a noble, fine-looking iron grey, we pulled trigger, 
and the poor creature fell, and the rest of the herd were out of sight in a moment. 
We advanced speedily to him, and had the most inexpressible mortification of finding, 
that we never had thought of hobbles or halters, to secure him—and in a few 
minutes more, had the still greater mortification, and even anguish, to find that one 
of our shots had broken the poor creature's neck, and that he was quite dead. 
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vision threatens to be scarce; Colonel Dodge anxious to expedite 
business, lest his men may suffer on this account; one or two horses 
broke down to-day. 


The Comanche is a fine looking”! Indian, in general naked ; some of 
them wore blankets. The squaws are dressed in deer skins, and are good 
looking women; among them were several Spanish women, evidently 
long used to Comanche habits; appearance of a Comanche fully 
equipped on horseback, with his lance and quiver and shield by his 
side, is beautifully classic. This has been an interesting day to us; 
our goal seems in sight; uncertainty of reaching the Pawnees much 
lessened. 


July 15.—Marched at half past 7 o’clock twenty-four miles’? 
northwest; severe rain last night; Comanches left us this morning, 
with the exception of one, who remained as guide; he assures us that 
we shall reach the Comanche camp to-morrow. Colonel Dodge learns 
that the Comanches, Kiowas, and the band called by us the Pawnee 
Picts, but correctly termed, the Toyash, are friends, and to a certain 
degree allies, and mingle so as to be, except in language, much the 
same people. The Comanches are, we learn, the largest band, the 
proudest and boldest; therefore the Colonel has resolved to visit 
them first; thence to the Toyash village, establish friendly under- 
standings with one or both, or war with one or both, as may be; 
officers and men on the alert, as if in the atmosphere of war. 


July 16—Marched at nine o’clock, halted at half past 2 o’clock; 
course north by west, distance twelve miles; an accident occurred in 
camp last night—Sergeant Cross was shot by a dragoon in the hip. 
We had marched three or four miles, when we discovered a party 
of Comanches on our left. Colonel Dodge sent two officers to meet 
them and shake hands with them. They were a hunting party, 
some ten or twelve in number; they were brought to Colonel Dodge; 
the columns were halted; they shook hands with the Colonel and his 
officers and the Indians; we then moved on together for the Comanche 
camp ; the Pawnee girl recognized an old acquaintance in the captain 
of this party, and rendered service by interpreting what he said 
through the Osages. The Comanche captain informs us that it is 
but a short distance to their camp; his people wish to be our friends 
&e. Two or three miles with our new friends brought us in sight 
of their camp, situated in a valley. Here we met about a hundred 
mounted Comanches, who had come out to weleome us, and evidently 
not a little alarmed. We shook hands with them; the Cherokees 
Nee se &e, Perse and performed the same ceremony, when 
we all moved together for their camp. On arriving at it, they 


71 All apparently did not agree. Hugh i i 
- a f gh Evans wrote on first ; 
Those Indians are large and corpulent not so tall and elégantty: foe eg 
Osage Indians but much heavier and coarser featured than them.” 


72 The camp for the night of J uly 15 was south of Sterling, in Comanche County. 
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invited us to cross the creek and encamp with them; Colonel Dodge, 
- however, preferred leaving the creek between us and our red friends. 
This day has been a very interesting one—absolutely so and pe- 
culiarly so, as we were anxious, impatient, and uncertain as to the 
movements of these Indians. Six nations, some of whom had but 
recently been at war with each other, shake hands together—a form, 
it is true, but a type, we believe, of a permanent peace that must 
promote the interest of all. Our camp, ‘‘Comanche,’’3 an admirable 
position—the steep bank of a creek in front, and a ravine bounding 
the other three sides; habitual form of our camp a rectangle; horses 
picketed within it at night, and surrounded by a chain of sentinels; 
orders issued that no man should visit the Comanche camp, nor 
officer, without special permission. The Comanches have hoisted an 
American flag over their camp, which contains more than two 
hundred skin lodges; herds of horses, in all not less than three 
thousand, are grazing around them; they have been here evidently 
but a day or two; their chief is absent with a hunting party. We 
are now in sight of a chain of peaks,"* so called—mountains, bearing 
south and west; behind these are the Toyash villages. Some of these 
hills cannot be less than two thousand feet above the prairie at 
their base. Number of sick, twenty-nine; in litters, four. Our 
guide,’> yesterday, was not a little wavering in his disposition to 
serve us. Colonel Dodge presented him with a gun, which produced 
a fine effect upon his spirits. He could not hear the Pawnee girl; 
but no sooner was he in actual possession of the yauger, and felt the 
well-filled cartridge box buckled around his body, than his grave 
face became wreathed with smiles, his sense of hearing was suddenly 
restored, his arms sawed the air with signs, and, through the magical 
influence of the gun, we gained several fragments of useful in- 
formation. We are exceeding unfortunate in not having an in- 
terpreter; our Spanish interpreter, a Cherokee, is very imperfect. 


July 17.—Comanche chief still absent. Some of our officers pur- 
chased wild horses to-day. A blanket or butcher knife? is equivalent 
to a horse. Waiting to-day for the Comanche chief to return to his 
camp. Colonel Dodge hopes to be able to induce him to accompany 
us to the Toyash villages. The Kiowa girl is quite sick to-day. One 
of the Comanches informs us that their great chief will be here to- 


73Camp Comanche was probably on Cache Creek, in the northern part of 
Comanche County, near Apache. 

74 The entries for July 16 are the first to mention the Wichita Mountains. 
Catlin: “. ...a magnificent range of mountains rising in distance beyond; it being, 
without doubt, a huge ‘spur’ of the Rocky Mountains, composed entirely of a reddish 
granite or gneis, corresponding with the other links of this stupendous chain.” Co. 
I Journal states on the same day: “A chain of Mountains formed entirely of rock 
of stupendous appearance extend themselves in a distance on the left which from 
their situation evidently connect themselves with the rocky mountains.” 

75 The guide was named “Ish-a-ro-yeh.”—Catlin, op. cit., p. 67. 

76“Of the horses, the officers and man have purchased a number of the best, 
by giving a very inferior blanket and butcher‘s knife, costing in all about four 
dollars!”—Catlin, op. cit., p. 62. 
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morrow when the sun is high, and that he can talk to the Kiowa 
and Pawnee girls. Remained in camp. 


July 18—The chief has not arrived. Doubt somewhat the 
sincerity of the Spaniard who informed us he would certainly come. 
The Comanches visit our camp and trade with us. Monsieur Beyrick, 
the botanist, left us on the 7th instant. Number of sick to-day 
thirty-three. Three officers sick. Waited for the chief until eleven 
o’clock, when the advance was sounded; marched seven miles west- 
wardly ; found a Pawnee Mohaw who has been to the Toyash village, 


and who promises to guide us thither. 


Two miles from camp; command delayed two hours waiting for 
the litters to come up; six litters, including Mr. Catlin’s. Remarkable 
absence, day and night of mosquitos and flies. A chain of hills five 
miles from us, bearing south by west; country exceedingly beautiful ; 
soil good; water abandant; grazing excellent. The season is a 
remarkably dry one, but we have suffered very little for want of 
good water. Our men seem somewhat discontented on account of the 
scarcity of game; they are very improvident; brought ten days’ 
provisions on the 7th, with orders to make it last twenty days; have 
been supplied with a plenty of buffalo meat till within a day or two, 
yet many of them are entirely out of provisions; plenty of deer in 
the neighborhood, but no buffalo; out of the buffalo range to-day; 
our sick encumbered us so much that Colonel Dodge resolves to leave 
them behind. 


July 19.—Marched at eight o’clock for the Toyash villages; 
command reduced to 183 men; left in sick camp,” ‘eovered by a 
breastwork of felled timber, seventy-five men; thirty-nine of these 
sick; Lieutenant Moore left here sick; Surgeon Findlay for duty; 
Lieutenant Izard in command 78 left our jaded horses; marched 
twenty-three miles southwest; two miles from camp began to ascend 
hills, apparently a ridge of mountains, running south by east; lime- 
stone; curious regularity of limestone upon the first hill passed over ; 
rows of pavement resembling, at a little distance, furrows in a ficld ; 
road rough, leading over rocky ravines, and close passes in the 
mountains ; our guide seems to have chosen the most uneven and 
circuitous route; height of these mountains from 200 to 1,500 feet; 
Sha san nor artillery could possibly pass these hills; halted at 3 
ee : 2 ae eee near a creek; a few miles before reaching 
ie aie! place for the night the face of the country changed; 
si base 7 diet la gave way entirely to primitive rock; mountains 

granite, almost wholly without soil; upon the side of one of them 


77 The sick camp was ici 
returns tthe Game Tae ban i Creek west of Apache. The expedition 
atlin remained at the sick cam i 
re F p and did not accompany th iti 
farther. His information on subsequent events was supplied 8 ee ri ice 


79 The camp for the nigh eyes 
of Mountain Park. See foctoots S02 sa 
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noticed a shining spot, apparently a waterfall, glistening in the 
sunlight; an old woodsman astonished us by informing us it was a 
~ mass of salt ; no buffalo, our unshod horses suffered very much to-day ; 
wild horses in abundance, and bears; many deer were seen, a few 
were killed; scanty allowance of provisions for our men; we march 
too fast to be able to hunt much on the road; game is now divided 
among the command with great care; marched in three columns; 
baggage reduced to three pack horses to each company. 


July 20.—The command moved at half past 7 o’clock, west 
course; halted at half past 4 o’clock, thirty-seven miles; road 
literally of granite rock for miles; after a few miles struck 
-high prairies, thinly scattered with bushes; then ravines and 
difficult passes; immense blocks of granite piled on each other 
from 500 to 1,000 feet in height; many horses gave out to-day; 
traces of buffalo, but saw none; about the middle of the day’s march*® 
the mountains became more detached; passed to-day what is called 
a “dog village.’” The prairie dog, or ‘‘marmot,’’ is an animal some- 
what larger than a squirrel, with a head like that of a dog; they 
live in holes in the ground, about twenty paces apart from each 
other; five or six miles were covered by the habitations of these 
little animals. We encamped* five miles from the Toyash village, 
which is situated on a branch of Red river; soon after we had pitched 
our camp Lieutenant Northrop was directed to pursue and endeavor 
to bring to camp an Indian who was discovered on horseback; 
Lieutenant Northrop after some difficulty induced the Indian, who 
proved to be of the Toyash nation, to accompany him; he was very 
much alarmed ; conversed readily with the Pawnee girl. We behaved 
kindly to this Indian; assured him of our friendly disposition, and 
allowed him to return to his village.82 The Toyash girl is now of 
very great service as an interpreter. The band not coming out to 


80 “This day we struck the waters of the red river which is pacularly situated 
runing through a rocky mountainous country the water of which is a pure copper 
couler so verry salty that we cannot use it in drinking or cooking the beach on 
both sides is covered with pure fine white salt. We also passed today several “dog 
towns.”—Set. Evans’ Journal. 

81The camp for the night of July 20th was in the southern portion of Twp. 
5 N., R 19 W., Kiowa County. 

82 |_|. we espyed about 2 Miles distant from us leading pack horses pursuit was 
immediately made by Lt Northrop & one or two osages succeeded in bringing one 
of them to camp. gave him chase & soon overtook him the Indian seeing his pursuers 
close upon him stopped and made no resistance Lt. Nortrop drew his pistol and 
advanced cautiously towards him with it in his left hand and at the same time 
extending the other in a friendly manner. The Indian was so agitated that he 
could scarcely support himself the Lt by various tokens of friendship succeeded in 
bringing him to himself & returned to camp with his prize At the time he was 
‘brought in he was still in such a state of trepidation as almost deprived him of 
speech. Our prisoner the Pawnee squaw was brought before him and they received 
each other in a most affecting manner. We found him to be a Pawnee he said 
he had been carrying wood to the village which was about 5 miles distant from 
him We got considerable information. In the morning we released him & sent him 


to his friends.”—Co. I Journal. 
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meet us to-day convinced us that they had either fled or had de- 
termined to make a stand and give us a fight; bayonets were fixed, 
and every preparation made for a conflict. Water to-day at our 
vamp salt. Width of the branch of Red river about 500 feet from 
bank to bank; water low. Dutch, the Cherokee guide, very ill; the 
Kiowa girl ill also. 


July 21.—The command marched at 8 o’clock for the Toyash 
village; proceeded a mile or two when we met about sixty Indians 
who had come out to meet us; shook hands with them, and moved 
on in company with each other; they stated that the principal chief 
was absent on a visit to the Pawnee Mohaw’s country; passed their 
cornfields on our way to their town; these fields are well cultivated, 
neatly enclosed, and very extensive, reaching, in some instances, 
several miles; we saw also here melons of different kinds, squashes, 
&e. The Indians discovered a good deal of alarm as we approached 
their village; frequently halted, and begged Colonel Dodge not to fire 
on them; Colonel Dodge promised them safety. These Indians are 
chiefly naked, and are armed with bows and arrows. They have 
few horses, and seem altogether an unwarlike people. Before we 
started this morning the uncle of the Pawnee girl rode up to our 
camp; he embraced his relation, and shed tears of joy on meeting 
her. We soon reached the village,8* which is situated immediately 
under mountains of granite some 600 feet in height; in front of the 
village runs the river. We counted near 200 grass lodges; these are 
made of poles fixed firmly in the earth, fastened together at the top, 
and thatched substantially with prairie grass and stalks from their 
cornfields ; many of these lodges are thirty feet high and forty feet 
in diameter; in the center of the floor a shallow excavation serves as 
a fireplace; around the sides are comfortable berths, large enough to 
accommodate two persons each. We encamped on a fine position, 
about one mile from the village. Toyash men are less fine looking 
than the Comanches. Their women are prettier than the Comanche 
squaws; indeed, some of their girls are very pretty; naked, save a 
broad garment of dressed deer skin, or red cloth, worn about the 
middle; some of the men wear coats of red cloth, obtained from the 
Spaniards of Mexico. Most of our officers visited them on the day 
of our arrival, and were hospitably entertained. Our own provisions 
were almost entirely exhausted; we had met with little or no game 
for several days, and found most excellent fare in the dishes of corn 


83 The site of the “Toyash” or Pawnee Village (now itchi 
Village) is in Devil’s Canyon, Section 12, Twp. aN. x OW Kota Create 
ce ma the expedition marched through the village, and bivouaced on the other 
ave of t ; river for an hour,” and then recrossed to the village. James Moone 
hi 0 ede the site in 1893, gave its location as “situated on the northeast bank if} 
the 4h ies of Red River, about 4 miles below the junction of Elm fork It 
ae oie ty the mouth of Devil canyon, with the river in front and the mountains 
os in - = ames Mooney, “Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” 17th Annual 

eport, Bur. Amer. Ethn. (Washington, 1898) p. 266. Mooney reports that on his — 


visit the circular impressions from the dwellings were still plainly visible 
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and beans which they dress with buffalo fat; they served us thus 
liberally, and for dessert gave us watermelons and wild plums. Our 
men purchased green corn, dried horse meat and buffalo meat; we 
depended, during our stay with them, on their dried meat and corn, 
which, with vermilion and articles of clothing, knives, &c., we were 
able to purchase of them. 


The Comanches now began to arrive. 


_ July 22.—At the Toyash village Colonel Dodge and several of his 
officers met, agreeably to previous notice, the Toyash chiefs and 
warriors in council.84 Council being in order, Colonel Dodge pro- 
_ ceeded to speak as follows: ‘‘We are the first American officers who 
have ever come to see the Pawnees; we meet you as friends, not as 
enemies, to make peace with you, to shake hands with you. The 
great American captain is at peace with all the white men in the 
world; he wishes to be at peace with all the red men in the world; 
we have been sent here to view this country, and to invite you to 
go to Washington, where the great American chief lives, to make a 
treaty with him, that you may learn how he wishes to send among 
you traders, who will bring you guns and blankets, and everything 
that you want. The great American chief wishes also to make peace 
between you and the Osages; you have been at war with the Osages; 
and to secure peace between you and the Cherokees, Senecas, Dela- 
wares, and Choctaws, and all other red men, that you may all meet 
together as friends, and not shed each other’s blood, as you have 
done. On our way to your village we met a party of Comanches. 
We showed to them a white flag, which said to them, ‘‘we wish to be 
friends.’ Their principal men were gone to hunt; we treated their 
old men, women, and children, with kindness; we gave them presents; 
they had many horses; we could have taken their horses from them, 
but did not; we showed to them that we wanted to be at peace with 
them; they told us that you were their friends; we were glad to 
hear of it; we have come to your town, and found you as defenseless 
as the Comanches; we have treated you as we treated them; the 
American people show their kindness by actions, and not by words 
alone; we have been told that a white man was taken prisoner by 
you last summer, that a boy was made prisoner by you last spring; 
we have come now to require the boy at your hands, for we are told 
that he is in your town. Give us the white boy, and we will give you 
the Pawnee girl that we have brought with us; we wish all that has 
passed to be put behind us—to be forgotten; we wish to shake hands 
with you and be friends; you must now give me a positive and direct 
answer in regard to the white man who was taken last summer, and 
the boy who was taken last spring.’’ (Remained in camp.) 


84 The curious thing regarding this report of the speeches of Colonel Dodge and 
the chiefs is that they are recorded verbatim to those recorded by Sgt. Evans. Either 
Evans made the original transcript which was incorporated by Wheelock into his 
report, or Evans had access to Wheelock’s material. 
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The chief, We-ter-ra-shah-ro, replied: ‘“‘T know nothing of the 
man who you say was taken last summer ; the white boy® is here. 


Colonel Dodge resumed. ‘‘I wish the boy brought to me; I will 
then give to you the Pawnee girl; this act, together with all the in- 
formation you can give concerning the man who was taken last sum- 
mer, will be the best proof that you can give of the sincerity of your 
disposition to shake hands and be at peace with us. I cannot leave 
the country until we obtain possession of the boy and gain infor- 
mation respecting the man who was taken last summer. His name 
was Abby; he was taken between the Blue river and the Washita, 
about this time last year.”’ . 


Chief —‘‘I know nothing of it. I believe they were Comanches 
who took the man.’’ On receiving some intelligence from one of his 
friends, the chief continued: ‘‘I remember now; the Oways, who 
live south, did it.’’ 


Colonel Dodge—‘‘Do the Oways hunt on the grounds between 
the Blue and Washita rivers?”’ 


Chief—‘‘They hunt there, and I have heard that they, took 
the man Abby, and when they got near their camp they killed him.’’ 


Colonel Dodge-—‘‘ How far do the Oways live from here?’’ 


Chief —‘‘They follow the buffalo as the Comanches do; they 
have a town.’’ Here a pistol was accidently fired in the council 
lodge, which caused much confusion. It was soon explained, how- 
ever, and business proceeded. The white boy, who had been sent for, 


85 Catlin (quoting Chadwick) op. cit., p. 71, gives a different story as to how 
they learned that young Martin was in the village: “. . . . until at length a negro- 
man was discovered, who was living with the Pawnees, who spoke good English; 
and coming into the council-house, gave information that such a boy had recently 
been brought into their village, and was now a prisoner amongst them. This ex- 
cited great surprise and indignation in the council, and Colonel Dodge then informed 
the chiefs that the council would rest here; and certainly nothing further of a 
peaceable nature would transpire until the boy was brought in. In this alarming 
dilemma, all remained in gloomy silence for awhile; when Colonel Dodge further 
informed the chiefs, that as an evidence of his friendly intentions towards them, 
he had, on starting, purchased at a very great price, from their enemies the Osages, 
two Pawnee (and one Kiowa) girls; which had been held by them for some years 
as prisoners, and which he had brought the whole way home, and had here ready 
to be delivered to their friends and relations; but whom he would certainly never 
show, until the little boy was produced.” 

_ 86“A pistol in the hand of a friendly Indian (a Cherokee) was accidentally 
discharged, it was a sign for general confusion—the Indians as if yet suspicious of 
our intentions in a moment were prepared and eager for the pray [fray] The squaws 
by one concent fled towards the mountains and clambered up in all directions, twas a 


moment that required the utmost calmness & intrepidity to avert the danger that 
threatened.”—Co. I Journal. : 
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was brought in and presented to Colonel Dodge; the boy was entirely 
_ naked, about seven years of age; his name is Matthew Wright Martin.* 


Chief —‘‘T am glad to shake hands with you, with the red men 
that you have brought with you, the Osages, Delawares, and Chero- 
kees; the principal chief is not here, but you are as gladly received 
as he would have welcomed you; the chief has gone to the country 
of the Pawnee O’Mohaws; he believed that you had gone that way. 
The father of the Toyash girl went with the chief to seek his daughter.’’ 


Colonel Dodge.—‘ How did the Comanches obtain the American 
flag I saw flying in their camp ?’’ 


Chief —‘‘The Pawnees from La Platte sent two flags—one for 
the Wacoahs, and the other to the Comanches.”’ 


Colonel Dodge—‘‘Do the Spaniards come here to trade with 
you?’’ 


Chief —‘‘They do. They left us not long since, and went west.’’ 


Colonel Dodge——‘‘The Americans will give you better and 
cheaper goods than the Spaniards do. Tell me, if you know, where 
the ranger (Abby) was taken, and how he was killed ?”’ 


Chief —‘T have inquired, and have learned this day that the 
Indians who live near St. Antoine, in Mexico, captured Abby, and 
that they killed him on Red river.’’ 


Colonel Dodge.‘‘ What Indians killed our Santa Fé traders?”’ 


Chief —‘‘There is a roving tribe of very bad Indians called 
Wakinas; they range north of the country of the Arkansas.’’ Colonel 
Dodge here presented the girl to her friends, whereupon they con- 
ducted her from the council. 


Colonel Dodge-—‘‘I am very much pleased at the exchange of 
prisoners. I hope the friends of the girl will be happy with her; 
she is a good girl; I wish her well. I will restore the little boy to 
his mother; her heart will be glad, and she will think better of the 
Pawnees; a bright sun has shined on us this day; I hope the Great 
Spirit will let it shine continually upon us. You have some Osage 
prisoners ; the Osages have some Pawnee prisoners; we will exchange, 
and give you your Pawnee friends, and you shall restore the Osages 
to their friends. How many Osages have you?’’ 


87 “They held a long consultation about the boy, and seeing their plans defeated 
by the evidence of the negro; and also being convinced of the friendly disposition 
of the Colonel, by bringing home their prisoners from the Osages, they sent out 
and had the boy brought in, from the middle of a corn-field, where he had been 
secreted. He is a smart and very intelligent boy of nine years of age, and when 
he came in, he was entirely naked, as they keep their own boys of that age. There 
was a great excitement in the council when the little fellow was brought in; and 
as he passed amongst them, he looked around and exclaimed with some surprise, 
‘What! are there white men here?’ to which Colonel Dodge replied, and asked his 
name; and he promptly answered, ‘my name is Matthew Wright Martin.’ ”__Catlin, 


Ops cit. p.. 71: 
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Chief.—‘‘There are Osages here; they are men who were raised 
here, and do not wish to leave us. The Delaware woman and boy 
that we took died of the smallpox. A great many of the Toyash 
have died of smallpox.”’ 


Colonel Dodge—‘‘The American President will have a treaty 
of peace made between you all; then you will meet and exchange 
prisoners; this will be done when the next grass grows. The Osages 
who are with the Pawnees, who then wish to return to the Osages, 
will be able to return; and the Pawnees who are with the Osages 
can come back to their people.’’ 


Chief —‘‘We wish to have it done soon.’’ 


Colonel Dodge.—‘The American President wishes to see some 
of each nation shake hands before him; he will give presents to those 
who visit him, and fix a permanent peace between their nations. 
Peace cannot be made with all the tribes till a large white paper be 
written and signed by the President and the hands of the chiefs. 
Will your chiefs go with me now to see the American President? I 
wish also to take with me some Comanche chiefs. The President 
will be happy to see you, and will make you, as I told you before, 
presents of handsome guns, coats, &c.’’ 


Much demurring among the chiefs. 


Colonel Dodge.—‘‘This is the proper time to make peace with 
the red men and the white men; if you do not seize this opportunity 
you may not have another. The bright chain of friendship can now 
be made bright between all the Indians and the white men.’”’ 


Chief—‘‘We do not like to pass through the timber; it will be 
hard for our horses to pass through the thick timber country between 
us and the white men.”’ 


ee a Dodge.—‘‘There are roads; a big road is now being 
made, 


' Chief.—‘‘ We have met here as friends, we hope to remain go. 
he Great Spirit has seen us as we see now the white men, Cherokees, 
Osages, Delawares, and Senecas, as friends; we hope to remain so.’’ 


Colonel Dodge.—‘‘T hope so. Ho 
is here with you?” p w came you by the negro who 


Chief.—‘‘This Comanche brought him; he found hi 
: ; im on the 
Red river; you can take him and do as you please with him.’’ 


The council here closed. 


July 23.—We-ter-ra-shah-ro, and two other principal 
Colonel Dodge at his tent this morning, and held further talk eae 
him. The four leaders of the bands of Indians who were with us 
were present at the talk, and participated therein. Colonel Dodge 
spoke as follows: ‘‘Toyash chiefs! I told you yesterday that I wished 
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to show you the road that leads to the great American captain, and 
make you acquainted with the Indians that live on the way thither; 
have you thought of going with me? Our great father wished you 
to see the red men who live on the way, that you may be the better 
able to settle all difficulties with them. You shall be well treated; 
presents shall be made to you, and you shall be sent back in safety. 
Peace cannot be made unless some of you go; I am not the great 
captain, he only can make peace with you and other red men; I 
wish only a few of you to go with me; I wish you to go willingly and 
as friends; had I chosen to force you to go it would have been easy 
for me to do so; you see I do not wish to force you.’’ After a good 
deal of consultation, one of the chiefs (a Wacoah) consented to 
go. Here the following interesting ceremony took place: The boy 
whom we recovered yesterday is the son of the late Judge Martin, of 
Arkansas, who was killed by a party of Indians some weeks since; 
the son was with his father on a hunting excursion, and being parted 
from him—his death, however, he did not witness, and is now in 
ignorance of it—the boy relates that, after being parted from his 
father, the Indians who had taken him were disposed, save one, 
to kill him; this one shielded him and took care of him in sickness. 
Colonel Dodge, as a reward for this noble kindness, gave him a rifle, 
and at the same time caused the little boy to present to him, with 
his own hand, a pistol. Colonel Dodge now assured the chiefs that 
they should receive further presents if they would go with him to 
his country ; that he regretted that he had nothing of value with him, 
but begged them to accept some rifles and pistols, which they did 
with much evident satisfaction. We-ter-ra-shah-ro, and the other 
chiefs with him, here consulted some time together on the subject of 
visiting the President. We-ter-ra-shah-ro spoke: ‘‘We have been at 
war with the nations which we see around us to-day; we wish now to 
make peace with them.’’ 


Colonel Dodge answered him: ‘‘It is the wish of the President 
that you make peace with them; that you present to each other clean 
hands; it is to effect this that I wish you to go with me.’’ 


The chief resumed: ‘‘We wish much to make peace with the 
Osages; we have been long at war with them; we wish to see the lands 
of the Creeks and Cherokees also, to shake hands with all. We want 
now to hear those Indians who came with you speak to us.’’ The chief 
men of the four parties now spoke as follows: 


Dutch, the Cherokee—‘‘I am now going to tell you what the 
chief of the Cherokees bade me say to you if we met as friends. 
He says to you his people wish to come to you without fear, and that 
you should visit them without fear. My heart is glad that we are 
all willing to be friends; a long time ago it was so, there was no war 
between us. I am rejoiced, and my people will be rejoiced, when 
they hear that it may be so again. Look at me, you see I speak the 
truth; I have nothing more to say.’’ 
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Beatte, leader of the Osage band. ‘‘We came for peace; I have 
brought a few Osages, who were not afraid to come among you, with 
hearts inclined for peace. We look on our friend (Colonel Dodge) 
as our father; he is a true father to us all. I hope you will believe 
all that he says to you, and trust that he will prove a father to you. 
We wish you to visit our people, to see how we live since the white 
men have been our friends. They have made us happy; they will 
make you happy. You should go with our father as he wishes; 
you must then come and see the Osages. I have said all that I can 
say.”’ 


Monpisha, an Osage youth,*® spoke to the Toyash men. ‘“‘We 
shake hands with pleasure. I am nothing but a boy; my father was 
an Osage chief. We wish to be your brothers—dogs fight; we wish 
to be peacable men, and friends. Our good father has made, in 
coming to you, a great road; we hope it will never be stained with 
blood. My father told me he was once a wild Indian; that white 
men taught him to be happy, instructed him how to build houses, 
raise cattle, and live like white men. I was sent to the white man’s 
school, (missionary school;) was taught to read and write. This 
will be extended to you if you make peace with white men. Your 
buffalo will be gone in a few years. Your great father, the Presi- 
dent, will give you cattle, and teach you how to live without buffalo.’’ 


George Bullett (Pon-da-gne-se) spoke. ‘‘When I tell the Dela- 
wares that we are friends, and can now hunt without warring to- 
gether, they will be happy; our children will hereafter be happy, 
and not fear each other; we will no more fear the prairie Indian, 
and you will not be afraid of us.’’ 


Colonel Dodge resumed. ‘‘I am glad to hear what our friends 
say to you. I must say to you now that I am very sorry that a 
few of our horses got into your cornfield last night; I shall pay you 
for the damage done; it is not my wish to disturb your property in 
any manner. White men will always be just to you. I must also 
repeat that I regretted that the pistol was accidently fired in the 
council lodge yesterday; I did not wish to alarm your people; I 
was pleased with the coolness of your chief; he was not alarmed. it 
wish you now to consider if some of you will go with me.’’ 


The chief signified that they would go home and decide who 


should accompany the command on its march back, and accordingly 
left our camp. 


Many Comanches arrived to-day; amongst them the principal 


chief, Ta-we-que-nah, and two other chiefs. Colonel 
the following talk with them in his tent: nel Dodge held 


88 Sgt. Evans’ Journal gives his age as fifteen years. 
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““The great American captain has sent me to view this country, 
and to offer the hand of friendship to all the red men who are here; 
_he wishes to see you all at peace with each other; he desires you to 
come and see him, that he may fix a permanent peace with your 
tribes; he will make you presents, and he will send traders among 
you who will serve you with a great many things that you want 
to make you happy. The President, who is a good father to you, 
wishes to see you at peace with the Osages, Cherokees, Delawares, and 
all red men. We have endeavored to give you evidence of our 
friendship; we did so when we passed your camp; you were not at 
home; your women and children were defenseless; we treated them 
kindly ; we confided in you, too. Our sick men we left behind near 
_your camp.’’ 


Ta-we-que-nah replied. ‘‘I passed a night in your camp with 
your sick men; they treated us with kindness.”’ 


Colonel Dodge-——‘‘ You say that the Indians over Red river are 
your enemies; they kill you when you meet; these are Mexican 
Indians, and do not make treaties with our great father, the Presi- 
dent; but he will protect you when you make peace with the Osages 
and other tribes that have been at war against you. The flag that 
you have came to you from the great father at Washington. The 
Pawnee O’Mohaws have such a flag, and all other red men who are 
our friends; whenever you show it you will be known as friends. 
T was glad to see the flag over your camp.’’ 


The chief spoke. ‘‘I wish to be at peace with you; there are many 
bands of Comanches; I shall visit them all this year, and will say 
to them what you have said to me; they will all be glad to make 
peace with you. I am an old man now, but never since I was a boy 
did I kill one of your people. You ask me who killed the ranger, 
Abby; I can tell you, for I remember when this white man was taken ; 
the Texas Comanches took this white man, and carried him over the 
Red river, and there killed him.’’ 


Colonel Dodge.—‘‘I wish some of you to go with me, that you 
may see our country, and that peace may be made strongly between 
you and the red men as well as between ourselves. The Pawnee 
O’Mohaws met the Osages, and Delawares, and Cherokees on our 
lands, and there made peace; they were enemies before; they are 
now friends, and do not hate each other. We wish you to come to us 
and make, in the same way, peace with us.’’ 


Ta-we-que-nah. ‘‘You have a girl who was taken from our 


_ friends, the Kiowas. I have a Spanish girl; I will give you the 
Spanish girl in exchange for the Kiowa girl that you have brought 


with you.’’ 
Colonel Dodge.—‘‘I wish to secure your friendship and the 
friendship of the Kiowas. I wish you to accompany me. I wish 
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1 ; ll the girl 
he Kiowas to go also; but I do not mean to se 
eek i 1 mean to give her to her relations and friends without 
? . 


price; I will give the girl to her tribe; they shall see how much their 
friends we are.”’ 


Ta-we-que-nah.—‘‘If I go with you I shall be afraid to come 
back through the timber.’’ 


Colonel Dodge—‘‘I pledge myself that you shall be safely 
conducted back.’’ 


Ta-we-que-nah.—‘‘I cannot go myself; my brother will go with 
you.”’ 
Here the talk was interrupted by a band of some twenty or thirty 
Kiowas rushing on horseback into camp, and almost into the door of 
Colonel Dodge’s tent; the squaws and children fled in great alarm. 
The indignation of these Indians against the Osages had kindled to 
a great pitch, and could scarcely be kept in respectful bounds in 
their relation to us. The Osages, not many months previously, had 
murdered a large number of women and children of the Kiowas 
whilst the men were absent hunting. We held in possession, of which 
they were informed, a Kiowa girl, who was taken on the occasion of 
the massacre alluded to; the Kiowas having just arrived, were not 
aware of the intention on our part to restore the girl, and con- 
sequently presented themselves in a warlike shape, that caused many 
a man in camp to stand by his arms. Colonel Dodge, however, im- 
mediately addressed them with assurances of our friendly disposi- 
tion, and gradually led them into gentleness. They are a bold, 
warlike-looking Indian. Some of their horses are very fine; they 
ride well, and were admirably equipped to-day for fight or flight; 
their bows strung, and quivers filled with arrows. They kept their 
saddles chiefly. A relation of the Kiowa girl embraced her, and shed 
tears of joy at the intimation that she should be restored to her 
father and friends. She proves to be a relation of one of the chiefs. 
An arrangement was now made for a general council, to be held the 


next day, between the Comanches, Toyash, and Kiowa nations. (Re- 
mained in camp.) 


July 24.—At 10 o’clock the chiefs of the council began to as- 
semble at the place appointed for the meeting, which was in a wood 
about two hundred yards from our camp. The father of the Kiowa 
girl having learned that she was to be restored, in a speech ad- 
dressed to the Kiowas, whose numbers every moment increased, gave 
vent to his joy and praise of his white friends. All came mounted 
and armed. Many of our officers were present. There were not 
less than two thousand mounted and armed Indians around the 
council. Great excitement prevailed among the Indians, but es- 
pecially with the Kiowas, who embraced Colonel Dodge, and shed 
tears of gratitude for the restoration of their relative. An uncle of 
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Wa-ha-sep-ah, a man of about forty years of age, was touchingly 
eager in his demonstrations, frequently throwing his arms around 
Colonel Dodge, and weeping over his shoulders, then invoking bless- 
ings upon him in a manner the most graceful and ardent. The 
women came in succession and embraced the girl, who was seated 
among the chiefs. The council being now in order, the pipes having 
made their rounds, Colonel Dodge addressed the Comanche chief, 
who sat on his right, and who interpreted his words to the Kiowas, 
whilst a Toyash Indian, who speaks the Caddo tongue, communicated 
with the Toyash men from Chiom, one of our Cherokee friends, who 
speaks English and Caddo: ‘‘I am glad to see together the great 
chief of the Comanche nation, the chiefs of the Kiowa and Toyash 
people, and the American officers who are with me. We have been 
strangers until now. I am glad to meet the captain of the Comanches, 
(Ta-we-que-nah.) You must be a great man, and have much power 
with all the tribes around you. I ask you to urge to these Indians 
what I have said to you; that we are your friends, and that to secure 
our mutual and lasting friendship, it is better for some of each of 
you to go with me, as I have before mentioned to you.”’ 


Here another band of Kiowas, about sixty in number, rode up, 
led by a principal man, handsomely dressed. He wore a Spanish red 
cloth mantle, prodigious feathers, and leggings that followed his heels 
like an ancient train. Another of the chiefs of the new band was 
very showily arrayed; he wore a perfectly white dressed deer-skin 
hunting shirt, trimmed profusely with fringe of the same material, 
and beautifully bound with blue beads, over which was thrown a 
cloth mantle of blue and crimson, with leggings and moccasins en- 
tirely of beads. Our new friends shook hands all round, and seated 
themselves with a dignity and grace that would well become senators 
of a more civilized conclave. 


Colonel Dodge resumed. ‘‘Kiowa chiefs! I herewith present to 
you your relation; received her as the best evidence of the sincere 
friendship of Americans. Our great captain, the President, pur- 
chased this girl of the Osages, who took her from your people, and 
has sent me to restore her to the arms of her friends who love her. 
The Comanche chief (Ta-we-que-nah) offered me yesterday, in 
exchange for her, a Spanish girl. I would not accept of his offer, 
for the delivery of the girl is an act of justice, and is but one of the 
‘many acts of kindness that the great American captain will be glad 
to show to you. You and the Indians who came with us have long 
been at war with each other; it is time you were at peace together. 
It is the wish of the President to secure a permanent good under- 
standing among you all. He will send traders among you; you want 
guns, blankets, &e. The buffalo are becoming scarce; they are less 
and less every year. You shall have cattle which you can keep with 
you; you can plant your corn and cultivate the soil, as the Cherokees 
and other Indians do. Here is a young man (Mr. Chadwick) who 
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has come out with me to see you, and who will return next summer, 
and bring goods and trade with you. I now wish you to consider 
the invitation given you to go with me, and I assure you that you 
shall receive presents, and be safely conducted through the timber 
country.’’ One of the chiefs inquired ; ‘* Will you go to-morrow ? 


Colonel Dodge.—‘‘I wish to go as soon as practicable, as we have 
far to go. I wish you to visit General Leavenworth, another of 
your friends, and a captain under the great captain; he wishes to 
see you; he has never seen you; I should be glad to introduce to him 
two chiefs from each nation, or one chief and some of the warriors 
of each people.’’ 


Titche-totche-cha, chief of the Kiowas, signified his willingness 
to go. We-ter-rah-shah-ro, an old chief, 70 years of age, urged his 
red brethren to rely on the truth of Colonel Dodge’s words. ‘‘He 
is a good man,”’ said he, ‘‘believe his words.’’ 


The father of the Kiowa girl begged Colonel Dodge to accept 
a present, which the Colonel declined, repeating what he had before 
said, that he did not wish for ransom or reward; that the child was 
given to the father as an evidence of the good feeling of his people 
for them. 


Titche-totche-cha spoke. ‘‘The American captain has spoken 
well to-day; the white men have shown themselves our friends. 
If a white man ever comes to my country, he shall be kindly 
treated; if he wants a horse, or anything that I have, he shall not 
pay for it; I will give him what he wants.’’ 


The council here closed; we returned to our camp, and left the 
Indians to decide in regard to accompanying us. It is on all ac- 
counts desirable to move from here. Our provisions prove un- 
healthy for our men, consisting entirely of green corn and dried 
horse and buffalo meat. The weather has been excessively hot and 
dry. Our men, many of them sick, are without a physician or 
medicine; two or three officers are and have been for several days 
ill of fevers. The Comanche squaws are very troublesome; they 
steal everything that they can secrete. The Toyash women are 
infinitely respectable. The difference in these three tribes seems 
to be somewhat thus: The Comanche is an arrogant, jealous, savage 
don; the Toyash, a savage farmer; whilst the Kiowa, more chivalric 
Impulsive, and daring them either, reminds one of the bold clannish 
Highlander, whose very crimes are made by the poet captivating. 


This tribe has roamed more towards the Rocky mountains until 
within a few years past. 


July 25.—The chiefs of the three tribes early vis} 

y visited our camp. 
Colonel Dodge presented them with guns and pistols. Fifteen 
Kiowas, including the chief, Titche-totche-cha, were the first mounted 
and equipped, ready to march with us; the Comanche chief, very 
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cautious and apparently suspicious, deferred till late, when four 
Comanches, a squaw, and our early acquaintance, the Spaniard, 


joimed us; there was much delay on the part of the Toyash. At 


length the old chief, We-ter-ra-shah-ro, a Wacoah chief (of a small 
band, who speak the same language as the Toyash people, and live 
near their town,) and two Toyash warriors, rode into our camp 
prepared to move with us. 


The command, with the Indians, the white boy, and the negro 
in company, marched®’ at 3 o’clock, halted at 5 o’clock, and en- 
camped on a creek six miles east. 


July 26. Marched at half-past 7 o’clock; our guide, the Pawnee 
O’Mohaw, who had promised to remain with us, left us; he was no 
loss, for he had led us over a uselessly long route,?® over rocks and 
hills, through deep ravines, all of which our guide to-day, a Toyash, 
has avoided, and, in place thereof, we have passed through a beautiful 
valley four or five miles in width, over an open, level prairie, leaving 
the granite roads on our right and left in the mountains; course 
to-day east, distance twenty-one miles; water scarce, grass very much 
destroyed by heat and dry weather; encamped®! on a stream of good 


water, good grazing; severe shower of rain, the first that has blessed 


us for many days; parched corn and dried buffalo meat our fare; 
health of command tolerably good. From conversation to-day with 
one of the Indians (Ski-sa-ro-ka, an intelligent Toyash) we learn 
that their nation lived formerly south; that their oldest men were 
born there, and that they and the Comanches have long been in 
habits of friendly intercourse; the Comanches exchange buffalo meat 
for the agricultural productions of the Toyash; the Comanches not 
much liked by the Toyash; they cheat them and ride away. The 
Kiowas, a newer acquaintance, more honest and gentle. The 
Comanches of Texas a much more powerful tribe than those on this 
side of the Red river; they are called the Ho-ishe Comanche. 


July 27—Marched at half-past 7 o’clock, course east, distance 
twenty-three miles; reached the sick camp*? at 4 o’clock; found 
Lieutenants Izard and Moore both sick with fevers; also Mr. Catlin 
very ill; twenty-nine sick men in both camps. Lieutenant Wheelock’s 


« 


89“Accordingly about half past 2 o’clock we took up the line of march a 
little S of E a distance of about 8 miles. bearing considerable E of the way we 
went out. The Indians rode in front alone with the Col. and as I carried Matthew 
I rode in company with them.”—Sgt. Evans’ Journal. 

90“We no not how to account for our Pawnee Mohaw guide us the rout we 


went out whether his intentions were honest and he knew not the way, or he wished 
to decoy us in those intolerable hills of rocks so the Indians might come attack & 
exterminate us But certain it is he took us through the worst country ever passed 
over by any troop.”—Sgt. Evans’ Journal. The guide was probably delaying them 
Jong enough for word to reach the village of the coming. 


91 The camp for the night of July 26 was near Saddle Mountain, in extreme 


- northwest corner of Comanche County. 


92The camp from which the expedition departed on July 19. 
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servant, left sick on the 19th instant, died in our absence. Our road 
to-day through a valley ; occasional interruptions from timbered creeks 
and small thickets, until we reached ‘‘ Roaring river,’’ a short stream,” 
but containing a considerable volume of water; empties into Red 
river, The Comanches who set out with us, left us to-day on account, 
as they say, of the sickness of the squaw. The Spaniard, who seems 
to belong to that tribe more than with any other, remains with us. 
These Indians seem well contented, and move without restraint, 
encamping with us at night, and setting out with the command, or 
after it has marched, as they please. Colonel Dodge and all the 
officers unable to account for not hearing from General Leaven- 
worth. From the short supplies taken, we have reason to expect to 
hear from or meet with our wagons; our buffalo meat very short, 
and no game as yet. 


July 28.—Broke up the sick camp, and marched at half-past 9 
o’clock, with the whole command, taking again with us the Senecas, 
who had been left to hunt for the men left at this camp. Excessive 
hot weather; 43 sick, 7 in litters; course east by north, distance 12 
miles. The heat to-day has been over-powering, both to men and 
horses; water tolerable; course north, from our trace going out; 
camp®* to-night about six miles from former trace. 


Colonel Dodge sent an express in search of General Leavenworth, 
to inform him of our return from the Pawnee villages. Colonel Dodge 
resolves to wait in the buffalo range for orders from General Leaven- 
worth. Deer abundant to-day; one or two killed. One of the men 
killed a panther yesterday ; passed to-day many hills of gypsum. 


__ July 29.—Marched to-day at 8 o’clock, east by north, distance 
fifteen miles; provisions very short. At 12 o’clock the ery of buffalo 
was heard, and never was the cheering sound of land better welcomed 
by wearied mariners, than this by our hungry columns. The com- 
mand*° was halted, and some went together; the report of Beatte’s 
rifle, and the fall of a fat cow; halted at 4 o’clock; killed two more 
buffaloes. Passed to-day more plaster of paris; road to-day over 
open, rolling prairies, between two forks of the Washita; met a small 


party of Toyash Indians. Our red friends suffer exceedingly from | 


the heat of the sun; we covered them this morning with shirts. 


July 30.—Marched at 8 o’clock; weather excessively h 
’ ot; cours 
northeast, fourteen miles; course "interrupted by erent ae 
gullies totally impassable for wagons. Nine miles from camp passed% 
an poeta: te ae ate encamped on a fine stream; large 
ishes visible from the bank; timbered creeks. blackjack 
mulberry trees; more gypsum. Maciek 


93 Probably Medicine Creek. 


94 Th f i A 
Caddo ame or the night of July 28 was a few miles north of Apache, in 


95 The camp for the night of July 29 was east of C 
96 The Washita was crossed in the vicinity of Chika nes 


~~ 
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July 31.—Marched at half-past 8 o’clock; men in fine spirits; 
abundance of buffalo meat; course northeast; distance 10 miles; 
-gneamped*’ on a branch of the Canadian; three buffaloes killed this 
morning; no news yet from express; anxiously looked for; face of 
country rolling prairie; frequent deep gullies; one of the Kiowas 
killed three buffaloes with three arrows. 


August 1—The signal for advance was sounded at half-past 
8 o’clock; course north by east; distance 15 miles; halted at half-past 
one o’clock; 10 miles from camp crossed’ the Canadian; plenty 
of water to-day; passed the Canadian about 100 miles from our 
ford going out; abundance of buffalo, immense herds in every direc- 
tion from the camp; men employed at night in drying meat; officers 
and men fortunate who have been provident enough to save a small 
quantity of corn for parching. Camp alarmed this evening by the 
ery of ‘‘secure your horses from the buffalo;’’ a herd was rushing 
upon our camp, around which our horses had just been picketed, 
and had approached within two hundred yards of us, when our 
mounted sentinels changed their direction, and thus saving us from 
another ‘‘stampedo.’?’ We have been fortunate in having had but 
one occurrence of this not uncommon evil with bodies of horse ou 
the prairies. 


August 2.—Rest! Welcome rest for men and horses; occupied in 
killimg and drying buffalo meat for the anticipated march to Fort 
Leavenworth; probable distance thither 400 miles; our men not 
unfrequently lost in hunting; in several instances absent from camp 
all night; our men find an excellent substitute for tea and coffee 
in a wild sage plant; we still have the advantage of being not at 
all troubled with flies or misquitos; the nights are so cool that the 
covering of a blanket is pleasant. 


August 3—Moved!” a mile at half-past 10 o’clock, for change 

of grazing and police; our horses are in bad order, so much so that 

it is feared they may not be equal to a march to Fort Leavenworth; 

may possibly be compelled to move to Fort Gibson to recruit and 

shoe them. Little Martin flourishes, and is a great favorite in the 
command; he is an uncommonly fine boy.}° 


August 4.—The command marched at half-past 8 o’clock, 
southerly direction, eight miles along the Canadian, in search of 
buffalo; they have fled from the vicinity of our last camp; passed 


; 97 Probably Walnut Creek. 
98 The Canadian was crossed near Norman. tie, k 
99“This night we Encamped about one mile from the river.”—Sgt. Evans 
Journal. : ' ; 
ol 100 The camps for the nights of August 1, 2, and 3 were in the immediate 
vicinity of Norman. , 
; 101 The opinion was shared by the others: “. . . . little Matthew becoming a 
great favorite in the command.”—Sgt. Evans’ Journal. 
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large herds of buffalo; the Kiowas dashed in amongst them and 
killed, with their arrows, a great many of them; grass very much 
dried, scarce affording subsistence for our horses. Colonel Dodge 
has decided on marching to Fort Gibson. The prairie took fire 
to-day near our camp!" and was with difficulty extinguished. 


August 5.—Rested for the day; men employed in curing meat; 
the express to General Leavenworth returned. Intelligence from 
Captain Dean of 3d infantry, announces the death of General 
Leavenworth; he died at his camp near ‘‘Cross Timbers,’’ on the 
21st of July; Lieutenant McClure, of this regiment, died at the 
Washita on the 20th of July; bilious fevers; one hundred and fifty 
men sick at the Washita. 


August 6.—Marched at 8 o’clock for the fort at the mouth of 
Little river; course southeast; distance, twenty-three miles; road 
through ‘‘Cross Timbers.’’ This is a timbered thicket, small black- 
jack sapplings so cluse as to frequently require the axe to make a road 
for a horseman. Five litters in our train; men in them extremely 
ill. Colonel Dodge sent an express to Colonel Kearney, who is at 
Camp Smith,!°* near the mouth of the Washita, directing him to 
move his command to Fort Gibson; herds of buffalo broke and re- 
broke through our columns to-day; encamped! in timber, in the — 
bottom of a branch of Little river; found excellent grazing in the 
pea vines; litters came up several hours after the command. 


August 7.—Our columns started at eight o’clock; course, south 
by east; gained eighteen miles; still in the ‘‘Cross Timbers,’’ which 
promise to continue till we strike the road to Fort Gibson; a few 
small prairies interspersed amongst the severest blackjack thickets. 
Our route to-day has been on the dividing ridge between the 
Canadian and Little rivers. Scarcity of water; fortunately found 
at four o’clock good water and grazing.1% 


_ August 8—Marched at eight o’clock, halted at three 0’clock ; 
distance, 18 miles; course, east by south; exceedingly warm day; 
stubborn thickets; crossed and encamped! jn the bottom of Little 
river ; shallow stream, narrow bed, miry shores, no water from morn- 
ing till the halt for the night; passed many creeks the beds of 
which were entirely dry; our horses looked up and down their 
parched surfaces, and the men gazed in vain at the willows ahead, 


NEY The camp for the nights of August 4 and 5 was between Norman and 


108 The camp established on July 7. 
10% The camp for the night of August 6 was several miles west of Trousdale. — 
On this date the expedition passed in the vicinity of the spot which the following 
summer one of its members, Major Mason, was to select as the site of Camp Mason 
Pay The camp for the night of August 7 was near Sacred Heart, in Pottawatomie 


2 ee The crossing and the camp were in the vicinity of Sasakwa, in Seminole 
‘ounty. ; 
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which proved to mark only where water had been. The timber is 
larger here; black walnut and sycamore; lime and freestone ; the woods 
abound to-day in plums, and a variety of finely-flavored grapes, no 
longer any trace of the buffalo; sick report numbers thirty men and 
three officers. 


: August 9—Marched at the usual hour and made twenty miles 
In a northeast course; cross timbers, but more open than for the 
last three days; tolerable supply of water; soil sandy; encamped?” 
at 4 o’clock in open timber, near where we struck the road from 
Fort Gibson to the Washita, which was three miles from the post 
at the mouth of Little river. 


_ August 10.—Dragoon camp ‘‘Canadian.’’ We drew from 
Lieutenant Holmes, commander of the infantry camp?’ ‘‘Canadian,’’ 
at the mouth of Little river, provisions for four days; Lieutenant 
Holmes well advanced with his buildings; one block-house, and 
quarters for one company erected; vast many sick; on our sick 
list thirty. Remained in camp. 


August 11—Marched at eight o’clock; left our sick, whom we 
brought in litters, at the infantry camp; gained on the road to Fort 
Gibson 22 miles; our men happy, with pork and flour. 


August 12—Command moved at eight o’clock; express returned 
from Camp Smith; Lieutenant Colonel Kearney reports many sick; 
71 for duty, 41 sick; 8 for duty at Camp Washita, and 70 sick; 
many of our horses disabled; led by men in rear of the columns; 
tolerable water, wholly in pools. It is worthy of remark that the 
mules of the command look better than when we started on the 
campaign, while it would be difficult to select ten horses in good 
order. The command ordered to walk and ride one hour alternately ; 
this relieves the horses. 


August 13.—Marched at half-past seven o’clock, and reached the 
Creek settlements at the north fork of the Canadian, 17 miles. The 
Toyash and Kiowas met the Creeks this evening and shook hands 
with them; we purchased here corn for our horses; informed here 
by a citizen that the mother of little Martin has recently offered 
two thousand dollars for his recovery; she will soon be made happy 
by his restoration without ransom or reward.1°9 


August 14—We marched at eight o’clock, 20 miles to our former 
camp, (‘‘Rendezvous.’’) from whence the regiment started on the 
21st of June. Our horses are exceedingly worn, though somewhat 
aided to-day by the corn we gave them yesterday at the North fork. 
The season is unfortunately late for grazing; it is only in timber that 


107 The camp for the night of August 9 was north of Bilby, in Hughes County. 
108 Fort Holmes. j 
109In September Colonel Dodge sent an officer to Red River and returned the 


boy to his mother. 
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tolerable grass is found; extraordinary heat to-day ; the breeze comes 
against the face and hands with an unpleasant heat, so that one turns 
from it as from the keen blasts of winter; water scarce and in pools; 
our men present a sorry figure, but one that looks like service; many 
of them literally half naked; sick list reduced to nineteen. 


August 15.—Marched at half-past seven o’clock; an officer was 
sent in advance to purchase corn; the command marched 14 miles, 
and encamped!!° three miles from the west bank of the Arkansas. 
Colonel Dodge and staff, together with the Indians, crossed the river 
late in the evening, and reached Fort Gibson. 


August 16.—Fort Gibson; Major Mason and _ three companies 
ordered this side of the river; Captain Sumner and three companies 
directed to remain in camp on the west side of the Arkansas. 


August 24—Colonel Kearney’s command arrived yesterday ; 
great number of sick men, and worn down horses; officers belonging 
to it are Captain Trenor; Lieutenant Swords, (sick;) Lieutenant Van 
Deveer, (sick;) Lieutenant Eastman (sick;) Lieutenants Bowman, 
Ury, and Kingbury; Assistant Surgeon Hailes, (very sick.) 


Runners have been sent to the chiefs of the Osages, Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, &c., for the purpose of assembling them in council™! 
with the Indians who have accompanied us. Our friends from the 
prairie are in good health, and are apparently contented. Little 
Martin is still with Colonel Dodge, and the negro we brought from 
the Toyash village has been delivered to his master. 


T. B. WHEELOCK, First Lieutenant Dragoons. 


And so ended the Dragoon Expedition in Oklahoma. It was 
the Dragoons’ first assignment and they had performed it well. 
From the point of view of its assigned mission the Expedition was a 
success. The Dragoons had established relations with the Plains 
tribes and had entered into initial understandings; they had brought 
back to Fort Gibson the tribal representatives needed for an inter- 
tribal council meeting with U. S. officials; and, in addition, they 


had learned the fate of the ranger, and had returned young Matthew 
to his mother, 


The success, however, was a costly one. Measured in terms of 
losses of personnel and individual suffering it was an expensive 
undertaking. But such is true of most great military achievements. 
To all those excellent officers and gallant soldiers who were on this 
noted Expedition, few of whom had ever before been west of the 


Mississippi, go nothing but the praise and admiration of all of 
us today. 


a Denominated Camp Covington in the Co. I. Journal. 
The council tonyened on September 2, and is likewise reported by Sgt. Evans. 
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In his report to the Adjutant General dated October 1, 1834,1!2 
Colonel Dodge wrote: 


“Perhaps their never has been in America a campaign that operated 
-More Severely on Men & Horses. The excessive Heat of the Sun exceeded 
any thing I ever experienced I marched from Fort Gibson with 500 Men 
and when I reached the Pawnee Pict Village I had not more than 190 Men 
fit for duty they were all left behind sick or were attending the Sick the 
Heat of the Weather operated Severely on the Dragoon Horses there was 
at Least 100 Horses that was Killed or Broke down by the excessive Heat 
of the Weather the Men were taken with fever and I was obledged to 
Carry Some of my Men in Litters for Several Hundred Miles.” 


Major Mason sent three of the companies for much needed rest 
and recuperation, twenty miles up the Arkansas River in the Creek 
Nation to a temporary cantonment built by the Dragoons.1% 


After his return to Fort Gibson Catlin reflected :14 


“What the regiment of Dragoons has suffered from sickness since they 
started on their summer’s campaign is unexampled in this country, and 
almost incredible—When we started from this place, ten or fifteen were 
sent back the first day, too sick to proceed; and so afterwards our numbers 
were daily diminished, and at the distance of 200 miles from this place 
we could muster, out of the whole regiment, but 250 men who were able to 
proceed, with which little band, and that again reduced some sixty or 
seventy by sickness, we pushed on, and accomplished all that was done.” 


Little rest awaited the Dragoons at Fort Gibson. The September, 
1834, peace conference was convening,#® which likewise was to be 
reported by Lieutenant Wheelock, and within a month the Dragoons 
were again to take to the march, this time to Fort Leavenworth and 
Fort Des Moines. But all of that is another story. 


APPENDIX 


Biographical data on the officers listed by Lieut. Wheelock, in the order men- 
tioned by him, from Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, Vol. I (Washington, 1903). 


Brig. Gen. Henry Leavenworth. Born New Haven, Conn. 10 Dec. 1783. Attorney. 
Capt of Inf in War of 1812. Served in New York legislature, and returned to 
military service as lieut. col. Promoted to colonel and commanded 3rd Inf 1824. 
Promoted to brig. gen. 25 July 1824. Died 21 July 1834. 


Colonel Henry Dodge. Born Vincennes, Ind. 12 Oct. 1782. Col. Mich Mtd Vol 
1832, Major, U.S. Rangers 1832, Commissioned Col. U.S. Dragoons 4 March 1833, 
resgnd 4 July 1836., to become Gov. of Wis. Ter. In 1848 became first U.S. Senator 
from Wis. Died 19 June 1867. 


Lieut. Col. Stephen W. Kearney. Born Newark, N. J. 30 Aug. 1794. Lieut. Inf. 
12 March 1812; and served in infantry until commissioned Lieut. Col. of Dragoons 


112 Quoted by the editor at the close of the Co. I Journal. 

113 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 131. 

114 Catlin, op. cit., p. 84. : 

115 An account of this important conference with the tribal delegations at Fort 
Gibson is given in Foreman, Advancing Frontier, op. hie, eM ERT 
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4 March 1833. Promoted to Colonel, succeeding Col. Dodge, on 4 July 1836. 
Brig. Cot 1846. Gov. of Calif. 1847. Died at St. Louis, Mo. 31 Oct. 1848. 


Major Richard B. Mason. Born Fairfax County, Va. 16 Jan. 1797. First apptd. 
in 8th Inf 2 Sept 1817. Capt 31 July 1819. Major, U. S. Dragoons 4 March 1833. 
Lieut, Col, Dragoons 4 July 1836. Col. Dragoons 30 June 1846. Died Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 25 July 1850. See Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Gen. Richard B. 
Mason,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIX, No. 1 (March 1941). 


Capt. James W. Hamilton. Born Ark. cadet 3 yrs at Military Academy. Ist Lieut. 
U.S. Rangers. Ist Lieut. U.S. Dragoons 19 Sept 1833. Adjutant 5 Feb. 1834 to 
8 Aug 1835. Cashiered 15 August 1835. Later commissioned in 2nd U.S. Dragoons. 
Died 26 Nov. 1837. 


Ist Lieut. Thomas Swords. Born N. Y. Grad Military Academy 1 July 1825. Ist — 
Lieut. U.S. Dragoons 4 March 1833. Served in Dragoons until 21 April 1846, when 
trans to QMG. Died 20 March 1886. 


2nd Lieut. John S. Van Derveer. Born N. J. Grad. Military Academy 1 July 1825. 
served in 6th Inf until 4 March 1833 when comm. in U. S. Dragoons. Resigned 
U. S. Dragoons 31 Dec. 1840. Died 4 June 1879. 


Capt. Edwin V. Sumner. Born Mass. first appt in 2nd Inf. 3 March 1819. Capt. 
U. S. Dragoon 4 March 1833. Rose to Lieut. Col in Dragoons. In U.S. army event- 
ually rose to rank of Maj. Gen. Died 21 March 1863. 


2nd Lieut. John Henry K. Burgwin. Born N. C. Grad. Military Academy 1 July 
1826. 2nd Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 4 March 1833. Rose to rank of Capt. in Dragoons. 
Died of wounds at Taos, N. M. 7 Feb. 1847. 


But. 2nd Lieut. George W. McClure. Born N. Y. Grad. Military Academy 1 July 
1826. Trans to U. S. Dragoons 14 August 1833. Died at Camp Washita 20 July 1834. 


Capt. Matthew Duncan. Born Pa. First appt was Capt in U. S. Rangers 4 Oct. 
1832. Capt. U. S. Dragoons 15 Aug. 1833. Resigned 15 Jan. 1837. 


But. 2nd Lieut. James M. Bowman, Born Pa. Grad. Military Academy 1 July 1827. 
Bvt. 2nd Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 14 Aug. 1833. 2nd Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 30 June 
1835. Ist Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 15 Oct. 1836. Died 21 July 1839. 


Capt. David Hunter. Born Washington, D.C. 21 July 1802. Grad Military Academ 
Capt. U. S. Dragoons 4 March 1833. Resigned 4 July 1836 and aettlediat Chee 
Re-entered army in 1842 as Major, and in 1861 rose to rank of Maj. Gen. Chair- 


man of Military Commission that tried conspirators at Lincoln’s Assassinati 
é ‘ ; : assination. 
Died in Washington 2 Feb. 1886. 


1st Lieut. Benjamin D. Moore. Born Ky. Midshipman U. S. Navy. Ist Lieut. U. S. 


Rangers 6 Nov. 1832. 1st Lieut. U.S. Dragoons 19 Sept. 1833. C 
Killed Battle San Pasqual, Calif 6 Dee. 1846. ep apt. 15 June 1837. 


2nd Lieut. Enoch Steen. Born Ky. 2nd Lieut. U. S. Rangers 16 July 1832. 2. . 
Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 19 Sept. 1833. Ist Lieut. 5 March 1836. Capt 31 Dec. aa 
Major, 2nd Dragoons 15 July 1852. Died 22 Jan. 1880. 


Captain David Perkins. Born Pa. Grad Military Academy 1 July 1823. Ist Lieut. 


U.S. Dragoons 4 March 1833. Capt. 4 Nov. : i é 
18 Dec. 1848, ap ov. 1833. Resigned 2 Feb. 1839. Died 


But. 2nd Lieut. Gaines P. Kingsbury. Born Ohio. Grad Milit Acad 
1828. Bvt 2nd Lieut. U.S. Dragoons 14 Aug. 1833. 2nd Lieut. Dicwsen ia hee! 
1835. Ist Lieut 4 July 1836. Resigned 15 Oct. 1836. Died 15 August 1839, 


1st Lieut. Jefferson Davis, Born Christian County, Ky. 3 June 1808 ilitar 
Academy 1 Sept 1824, Ist Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 4 March 1833, Roek eee 


sient Ale 1 
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Aug 1833 to 5 Feb. 1834. Resigned 30 June 1835, and settled in Miss. Secretary of 


War under Pierce. President Confederate States of America. Died New Orleans 
6 Dec. 1889, 


Bot. 2nd Lieut. Elbridge G. Eastman. Born N. H. Grad Military Academy 1 July 
1827, and served his entire service in 2nd Infantry. Died 6 Oct. 1834. 


Ist Lieut. Phillip St. G. Cooke. Born Leesburg Va. 13 June 1809. Grad Military 
Academy 1 July 1823. Ist Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 4 March 1833. Capt 31 May 1835, 


trans from Dragoons 16 Feb. 1847. Rose to rank of Major Gen. in Civil War. 
Died Detroit, Mich. 20 March 1895. 


2nd Lieut. Burdett A. Terrett. Born Va. 3rd Lieut. U.S. Rangers 10 July 1833. 2nd 
Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 7 Noy. 1833. 1st Lieut. 31 March 1836. Captain 21 Feb. 1842. 
Killed 17 March 1845. 


_ Captain Nathan Boone. Son of Daniel Boone. Born in Ky. 1780 or 1781. Capt. 


Mo. Rangers. Capt. U. S. Rangers 16 July 1832. Capt. U. S. Dragoons 15 Aug. 
1833. Major 16 Feb. 1847. Lieut. Col. 2nd Dragoons 25 July 1850. Resigned 15 
July 1853. Died 12 Jan. 1847. (Also, see Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Nathan 
Boone,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIX, No. 4 [Dec. 1941]; and W. Julian 
Fessler, “Captain Nathan Boone’s Journal,” Chronicles, Vol. 7, No. 1 [March, 1929].) 


Bvt. 2nd Lieut. Asbury Ury. Born Tenn. Grad Military Academy 1 Sept. 1828. Bvt 
2nd Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 14 Aug 1833. 2nd Lieut. 30 June 1835. Ist Lieut. 3 
March 1837. Died 13 April 1838. 


Capt. Jesse B. Browne. Born N. C. Captain U. S. Rangers 16 June 1832. Captain 
U.S. Dragoons 15 August 1833. Resigned 1837. 


But. 2nd Lieut. Albert G. Edwards. Born Ul. Grad Military Academy 1 July 1827. 
Bvt. 2nd Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 14 August 1833. Resigned 2 May 1835. Died 30 
April 1892. 


Ist Lieut. James F. Izard. Born Pa. Grad Military Academy 1 July 1824. 1st Lieut. 
U. S. Dragoons 4 March 1833. Died of wounds at Camp Izard, Fla. 5 March 1836. 


2nd Lieut. James W. Shaumburg. Born La. 2nd Lieut. U. S. Rangers 28 March 
1833. 2nd Lieut. U. S. Dragoons 19 Sept. 1833. Ist Lieut. 1 March 1836. Resigned 
31 July 1836. 


2nd Lieut. Lucius B. Northrop. Born S. C. Grad. Military Academy 1 July 1827. 
Transferred to Dragoons as Byt 2nd Lieut. 14 August 1833. 2nd Lieut. 21 July 
1834, Ist Lieut. 4 July 1836. Resigned 8 Jan. 1861. Colonel, CSA. Died 9 Feb. 
1894. 


Captain Eust Trenor. Born N. Y. Grad. Military Academy 1 Oct. 1817. Served 
ei Intantey util transferred to U. S. Dragoons with rank of Captain 4 March 
1833. Major 30 June 1846. Died 16 Feb. 1847. 


tai: Dean. Born N. H. 3rd Lieut. 4th Inf. 15 August 1813. 2nd Lieut. 
hae 1s Ist Lieut. 3rd Inf. 31 Oct. 1818. Captain 4 October 1827. Resigned 
15 Noy. 1836. Died 1842. 
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THE LUTHERAN MISSION AT OAKS, OKLAHOMA 
By Jens Christian Kjaer* 


Tucked neatly away in the northeast corner of Oklahoma, a 
from the hectic tempo of large cities and surrounded by ere 
syeamores, redbud, dogwood, persimmons, and a riot of oaks, ies 
an old mission whose existence is known to few people. It is known 
as the Lutheran Mission at Oaks. 


The Moravian missionaries who travelled eight hundred miles 
over ‘‘The Trail of Tears,’’ came here in 1842 and began their work 
on the banks of the silvery Spring Creek. They named their station 
New Springplace in honor of their Springplace Mission in Georgia, 
and for fifty-six years the Moravians labored among the Cherokees 
in what is now Delaware County, Oklahoma. 


New Springplace is located half a mile from Oaks, a small com- 
munity, seventy-two miles east of Tulsa and three miles south of 
Highway 33. When, in 1898, the Moravian work near Oaks was 
abandoned, a Danish Lutheran missionary, Niels Laurids Nielsen, 
who for six years had been living at Pumpkin Springs near Moody, 
about ten miles north of Tahlequah, was invited to minister to the 
remnants of the small congregation. Because of his long ministry 
among the Cherokees of Oklahoma, the main data of his life should 
be preserved. 


Niels L. Nielsen, born on March 22, 1863, in Vorgod Parish, West 
Jutland, Denmark, had a bleak and poverty-ridden childhood. He 
was the son of Knud Nielsen, a school teacher who died when Niels 
was three years old. At the age of eight, he was hired by a farmer 
as a shepherd boy.1 His mother, who had to rear five fatherless 
children, was a devout Christian, and the religious training she 
managed to give him was a determining factor in his life. "When 
Niels was fourteen, he had a definite religious experience during which 
“it was as if I heard a voice calling me with Genesis 12:1.’ This 
verse, in the King James Version, read: ‘‘Now the Lord had said 
unto Abraham, ‘Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will show thee.’ ”’ 


* Jens Christian Kjaer is the former pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Seattle, Washington. Upon completion of his service as an army chaplain in the 
Orient, he enrolled in the University of Oklahoma. He majored in history and was 
granted the M. A. degree in the summer of 1947. Mr. Kjaer has his A. B. from 
Midland College and his B. D. degree from Western Theological Seminary. He 
is at present continuing his studies at the University of Washington.—Ed. 

IN. L. Nielsen, “Our Mission Among the Cherokee Indians in Oklahoma,” in 


G. B. Christiansen, Recollections of Our Church Work (Blair, Neb., 1930), p. 257. 
2 Ibid., p. 257. 
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These words, which he kept to himself for four years, he under- 
stood as a command to him to serve as a foreign missionary. The 


. above noted experience inspired him to seek an education which 


would help him to prepare for his calling. Working as a gardener 
for the Moravian Brotherhood at Christiansfeldt, South Jutland, his 
desire to bring Christianity to the heathen was further strengthened 
through fellowship ‘‘with both prospective and returned mission- 
aries.’’> He was admitted to the training school of the Danish Mis- 
sion Society at Copenhagen, and it may have been at this institution, 
while he was considering a possible mission field, that one of his 
teachers said to him: ‘‘Perhaps God wants you to go to the red man 
in Amerieca.’”# 


Lack of funds prevented Nielsen from finishing his studies in 
Copenhagen, and in August, 1888, he set out for America where he 
arrived at Menominee, Michigan, the following month. Laboring in 
a sawmill he somehow saved $600.00 which enabled him to enter 
Trinity Lutheran Theological Seminary at Blair, Nebraska, where 
he remained for two years, or until the spring of 1892. At this 
time his attention had been called to the Indian Territory, now 
eastern Oklahoma. A Dane, Ditley Nielsen Lerskov,® who was living 
there, married to a Cherokee woman, wrote to the president of Trinity 
Seminary, Reverend G. B. Christiansen, suggesting the establishment 
of a Danish Lutheran mission among the Cherokees. 


Nielsen had previously fallen in love with the Indians near 
Menominee, Michigan, and in June, 1892, we find him in Tahlequah 
where he spent the summer learning the Sequoyah syllabary and 
‘‘oetting acquainted with the natives in the surrounding wood.’’é 
Though he could not speak their language and had to preach through 
an interpreter, Nielsen must have won the confidence of his listeners, 
for they wanted him to stay. Upon his return to Trinity Seminary, 
Cherokee friends petitioned the synodical board for permission to 
retain him, and in September, 1892, he opened his first school at 
Pumpkin Springs in a deserted house believed to be haunted by 
ghosts which were alleged to be particularly annoying at night. 
Anyone who might have chosen this house in the hope of scaring off 
the young missionary was destined to disappointment. The enroll- 
men grew steadily from eight to about fifty. 


The following summer, Nielsen was seriously ill with malaria. 
He recovered sufficiently, however, to make a trip to Blair, Nebraska, 


3Nana Nielsen, “Niels Laurids Nielsen,” in The Ansgar Lutheran (Blair, 
Nebraska), March 10, 1941. ‘ ; 
; 4N. L. Nielsen, “Missionary Nielsen’s Own Story,” in My Church (Blair, 
Nebraska), January, 1945. This issue of My Church contains a number of fine pic- 
tures which illustrate the Lutheran mission work at Oaks. + Ae 
5A letter from Mrs. Paul Drumright, Tahlequah, January 3, 1947, on file in 


the office of Superintendent Vammen, indicates that Mr. Lerskov, her grandfather, 


changed the spelling of his name to Detlev Nielson Leerskov. 
6 Nana Nielsen, “Niels Laurids Nielsen.” 
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7 1 i i istensen 
where on September 7, he was married to Miss Jensine Chris ; 
his fiancee, who had recently arrived from Denmark. In 1894 he 
was ordained. 


We know very little of the young bride’s first reaction to her new 
neighbors at Pumpkin Springs and to the new and bewildering: life 
to which she was introduced shortly after the wedding. A primitive 
log cabin, some hickory chairs, a home-made table, odd pieces of 
china and crockery, and a few other bare necessities were not objects 
to arouse the enthusiasm of a woman from an old and settled country. 
She now had a husband and a home, however, and does not appear to 
have lost any time in meditation upon her strange honeymoon among 
the Cherokees. One of her friends claim that she immediately 
‘‘serubbed the rough walls and floor until they were white, then 
proceeded to partition the large room with print.’’’ She learned 
to make biscuits, cornbread, and a number of dishes she had never 
dreamed of in Denmark. There were plenty of vegetables, and the 
acquisition of a cow made her particularly happy. Fresh milk is 
very important to a person who has been born and reared in a 
dairy country. 


Reverend N. L. Nielsen enjoyed walking and often covered from 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day. His wife, however, preferred other 
means of transportation. Yet, she did not show much enthusiasm 
for riding a mule which her husband had obtained for a trip across 
the Ozarks. It was with considerable reluctance that she consented 
to mount the animal to cross a small river. Some time later, 
Reverend Nielsen purchased a horse, ‘‘Maud,’’ and Mrs. Nielsen 
enjoyed many pleasant hours in the side saddle riding that faithful 
carrier. In 1908, the missionary rode on horseback the twenty-five 
miles to Siloam where he became the proud owner of a brand new 
top buggy; and before the end of his ministry among the Cherokees, 
he had acquired an old Maxwell car which is recorded as having been 
somewhat less than mechanically perfect. 


_ Missionary work among Indians, as many missionaries can testify, 
is a slow and trying process, and not until 1898 did Reverend Nielsen 
experience the joy of baptizing his first convert, Anna England. 


Her name and those of other members of her family are on record 
at the Oaks Mission. 


‘The Danish missionary did not confine his activities to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Pumpkin Springs and Moody, but established a 
number of preaching stations and schools. One grammar school 
was operated in Kansas where Mr. Emil Hansen taught for sixty- 
three days in 1903. The same year, Miss Clara Soholm taught for 
ninety days at Pumpkin Springs, and Miss Dorothea Jensen con- 
ducted a third school at Oaks for sixty-eight days.8 This brings up 


7 Ibid. Probably | calico, sometimes referred to as “print,” or “prints.” 
. BING Ibs Nielsen, Report on the Indian Mission,” in the Annual Report of the 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church (Blair, Nebraska), 1904. 
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the question of the Moravian Mission at Oaks. Says Muriel H. 
Wright :9 


The Moravian Church continued its work until the passage of the 
Curtis Act by Congress, in 1898, which provided the first steps leading to 
the close of the Cherokee government. The village of Oaks having been 
established about a half mile from New Springplace, Reverend N. L. Nielson, 
a Lutheran missionary from Denmark, opened a mission school in the 
village, in 1902, mostly attended by Cherokees. 


The invitation to take over the work at Oaks, according to Grant 
Foreman, had been given to Reverend N. L. Nielsen by the secretary 
of the Moravian missions at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Reverend 
Paul de Schweinitz.1° Nielsen gladly accepted. He had on previous 
occasions visited the place to collect some debts owed to transferred 
Moravian missionaries, and he had also preached there. Furthermore, 
the large number of whites at Pumpkin Springs and Moody made it 
desirable, from his point of view, to move the headquarters of the 
Lutheran Mission to Oaks. 


Approval for the transfer was received from the synodical board 
after a visit to Oaks by Reverend G. B. Christiansen, president of the 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church. The president’s visit 
is recorded as follows: 


February 9, 1902. S.S. opened 11 A.M. J. T. Carroll, Supt. presiding. 
The Lords prayer repeated by David Mann who heard the primary class 
and Mrs. Ella Rusk heard the infant class. Collection was 26¢ and 36 
answered to their names. Services were announced and Rev. Nielsen 
occupied the pulpit, followed by Rev. Christiance (sic)., president of the 
Lutheran Board who was visiting among the congregation. He stated that 
he would do his part to get a mission school started at New Spring Place. 
The time occupied by the two Revs. 1% hours, very cold day, good at- 
tendance. 

J. T. Carroll, acting Sec. 


The promise given by Reverend G. B. Christiansen was kept, and 
the Mission School was started over sixty children in attendance. 
J. T. Carroll has this note on the sale of the building in which a 
public subscription school had been conducted for a few years: 

Sale of the Oaks public school house, Oct. 14, 1902 on the Hast side 


at 2 P.M. David Mann cried the house off, the highest bid was $10.50. The 
proceeds went to the S. 8. 


J. T. Caroll, Acting Clerk. 
Reverend and Mrs. N. L. Nielsen moved to Oaks in 1903, and the 


school near Moody was discontinued as a Mission School. The school 


; 
F 
. 


a eS 


9 Muriel H. Wright, Springplace Moravian Mission and the Ward Family, (Guth- 
ie, Oklahoma, 1940), p. 79. 
a 10 Grant pees roMastavian Influence Still Felt in State,” Tulsa Daily World, 
June 3, 1934. , 
11 Sunday School Record of New Springplace, Oaks, Oklahoma, p. 169. 
12 [bid. 
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at Kansas was operated by Mr. Emil Hansen until his resignation on 
May 1, 1907, the year Oklahoma became a state.}8 


The reports of Reverend Nielsen indicate that there were other 
denominations which desired to enter the abandoned Moravian field 
at Oaks, and the old Sunday School records verify his statements. 
We quote from these reports :1* 


August 31, 1902. S. S. opened 10.A.M. J. T. Carroll presiding. 
Lords prayer led by Bro. John Smith. The day was threatening with rain, 
but good attendance. All the teachers were present except Mrs. Mann. 
Mrs. Jensine Nielsen heard the infant class. Rolls called and fiftytwo 
answered to their names. Collection was 39¢. Services announced for 
11 o’clock, Rev. Crawford present. Text, Loyalty of a Christian, followed 
by a sermon at 3 o’clock P.M. “How a Christian becomes disloyal.” There 
were 11 or 12 conversions during the 4 days meeting conducted by Rev. 
G.W. Crawford. Sunday School closed. 

J. T. Carroll, Acting Sec. 


June i, 1902. Services were announced after S.S. Several present. 


Coll. 4¢. Rolled 26 present. Rev. Cummings Sixkiller, Adam Lacy and 
Hogshooter present.15 


The small flock chose Reverend N. L. Nielsen as their pastor, 
however, and on June 28, 1903, the records of the Springplace Sunday 
School were placed in his hands :1@ 


New Spring Place S.S. Jume 28, 1903. S.S. opened with all officers 
present except Bessie Smith. Scripture Lesson read by Supt. Prov. Chap. 
15., with devotional prayer by Rev. N.L. Nielsen. It was suggested by the 
Supt. that the old record book of the New Spring Place S.S. be put in the 
hands of the Rev. Nielsen and that anyone wishing to look over same might 
call on him. Carried by the usual sign of voting. Collection by contribu- 
tion and sale of chart $1.35. Seventy responded to the roll call. Services were 


announced for 11 o’clock A.M. Rev. Nielsen present. S.S. closed by re- 
peating the Lords prayer. . 


_ The creation of a public school system was disconcerting to the 
missionary who believed that his religious work should collapse with- 
out schools. In one of his reports, he flatly stated: ‘‘If the schools 
are to be closed, we might as well discontinue the mission.’7 A 
public school was organized in the vicinity of the Mission School, 
but both were continued until 1932 ‘‘when by mutual consent and 
by an affirmative vote of fifty-seven to one negative, which later 
became positive, the two were joined by mutual love into one 
institution, 718° These are the words of Superintendent C. A. Vammen 
who has been in charge of the Lutheran Mission at Oaks since 1924. 
This decision, however, was not made without considerable early 


‘ “an 1907 the building used for school and church purposes at Kansas was 
urned. 


14Sunday School Record of New Spri 
15 bid os 139. of New Springplace, p. 159. 


16 Jbid., pp. 209-11. 


17N. L. Nielsen, “Report on the Indian Mission,” i 
U.D.E.L. Church (Blair, Nebraska, 1908), ae 17.20. in Anna Ree 


18C, A. Vammen, Our Indian Mission, an unpublished manuscript, p. 6. 
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friction. By the above vote, the Mission School became the public 
school of District No. 71, Delaware County. 


Mrs. Florence Lamont, Postmaster of Oaks, who for many years 
has been a very valuable worker in the Mission, recently stated that 
the first Mission School at Oaks was housed in Israel’s Store building, 
southwest of Ebenezer Lutheran Church. It was rebuilt in 1916. 
In the late 1920’s, it became evident that a new building would 
have to take the place of the then dilapidated structure. Young 
trees were growing up through cracks in the floors, and there were 
other conditions which made it advisable to erect a modern, sub- 
stantial plant. Such a project, however, called for large expendi- 
tures. The depression was emptying the synodical treasury, and the 
income of churches throughout the nation was declining. 


Visitors to Oaks who meet the genial, unassuming Superin- 
tendent C. A. Vammen may not suspect him of tenacity and may 
fail to detect his quiet strength and deep devotion to the children of 
the forest. It was this Lutheran pastor who, through personal 
solicitation in the congregations of the United Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, raised $14,300.00 for the new building. Out of 
this amount, local gifts, and donated labor there grew a fine brick 
building with a present estimated value of $40,000.00 It was dedi- 
eated in 1931. The High School, started in 1921, was fully accredited 
in 1928. 


Classes in Domestic Science are conducted in a duplex, erected 
in 1936, which formerly served as living quarters for teachers. A 
very attractive gymnasium and art building, built of native rock, 
was dedicated in 1937. It was erected at a cost of $20,000.00 plus 
donated labor. Of this sum, sponsors contributed $5,500.00 and the 
Federal Government $14,500.00. The school bus garage, which houses 
three district-owned busses, was constructed in 1939 as a W.P.A. 
project. 


Prior to World War II, the Mission School had an enrollment 
of as high as 387 of which 125 were high school students. The 
exodus to the West Coast and to near-by industrial centers has 
reduced this number to 230 of which 85 attend the high school. The 
financial statements of the Mission School show the following ex- 
penditures (1946) : 


Educational Expenditures $17,069.39 
Ca lagged ng To) a 2249 1 | pe 4,322.01 
School Lanch Progra ©... ceeccceccscesstnceeeeneeemee 2,589.74 
DP olab ex DenGItires oF a, $23,981.14 


Sources of income are state funds, tuition for Indian children, 
local revenue, and contributions to the school lunch program by the 
State Welfare Department and parents. 
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i 1 he Cherokees had 
Prior to 1929, the following workers among t 
been sipleyed by the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church: 


r and Mrs. N. L. Nielsen, Mr. and Mrs. Emil Hansen, Miss 
teeter Miss Dorthea Jensen, Miss Emma Soeholm, Miss | 
Clara Soeholm, Mrs. C. L. Lamont, Miss Nana Nielsen, Miss Julia 
Jensen, Miss Margaret Nielsen, Miss Anna Christiansen, Miss Agnes 
Petersen, Pastor and Mrs. C. A. Vammen, Miss Hannah Nyholm, 
Miss Tillie Dorffler, Miss Doris L. Welch, Miss Selma Ericksen, 
Pastor and Mrs. S. S. Kaldahl, Miss Abelone Nielsen, Miss Julia 
Bidstrup, Miss Else Petersen, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Andreasen, and 
Miss Margaret Andersen.19 


Many of these teachers and pastors have had rich and interesting 
careers, and their sacrifices and experiences deserve more attention 
than the scope of this article will allow. Because of their distin- 
guished service among Oklahoma Cherokees, however, a few data 
on the C. A. Vammen family are in order. 


Reverend and Mrs. C. A. Vammen, who since 1938 have lived in © 
their exceptionally roomy and attractive home at Oaks, have raised 
seven children all of whom have been given an excellent education.?° 
Prior to their arrival in Oklahoma, Reverend and Mrs. Vammen had 
served Lutheran churches in Osakis, Minnesota, and Staplehurst, 
Nebraska. 


Christian Adolph Vammen, born May 2, 1891, at Snaebum per 
Hobro, Denmark, emigrated to the United States in 1909. In addition 
to his theological seminary diploma, he holds the degree of Master 
of Education from the University of Oklahoma. 


Mrs. C. A. Vammen, nee Tomine Marie Neve, is a native of Ring- 
sted, Iowa. She is the mother of three handsome sons and four 
beautiful daughters, a devout Christian, a remarkably able cook, and 
an intelligent lady who more than once during my visit to Oaks in 


January, 1947, had to serve as the efficient ‘‘memory’’ of the good 
superintendent. 


While the Mission School is an important branch of the Lutheran 
Mission at Oaks, it is by no means the only notable one. Ebenezer 
Lutheran Church, and the Children’s Home are two other institu- 
tions which deserve our attention. 


: MY Church Council of the U.D.ELL. Church, 25th Anniversary of Our Indian 
Mission at Oaks, Oklahoma, 1903-1928 (Blair, Nebraska, 1928), p. 35. 

_ 20 Adolph N. Vammen, M.D., Oklahoma University School of Medicine, 1944. 
Priscilla A. M. Vammen, A.B., Northeastern State College, 1942. Warren L. Vam- 
men, D.D.S., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 1947. Ruel E. Vammen, B.S., 
Northeastern State College, Rachel A. Vammen, R.N., Oklahoma School of Nursing, 
Alta Katherine Vammen, student at the Oklahoma School of Nursing, and Dorcas 
Jane Vammen, student at Dana College, Blair, Nebraska. Of these, Adolph and 
Priscilla Vammen have taught at the Mission School at Oaks, and Ruel Vammen 
is on the present (1947) teaching staff. 
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The Ebenezer Lutheran Church, built by Mr. Lars Eskildsen of 
Hampton, Nebraska, was dedicated in 1913, and Reverend N. L. 
Nielsen served as the pastor until, in 1924, his wife’s health neces- 
sitated a change of climate.*!_ The chapels at Bull Hollow and Flint 
were erected in 1929 and 1930 through the generosity of Emmaus 
Lutheran Church, Racine, Wisconsin, where Mr. C. A. Vammen had 
taught in the parochial school and interested this Danish-American 
congregation in the project. Other things which made these chapels 
possible were a handsome gift by Mr. A. P. Heide of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, lumber from Dave Israel’s sawmill, and local labor dona- 
tions. 


The pastor of Ebenezer Church (1946) Reverend John C. Romer, 
-was born in Skjoerping, Jutland, Denmark, on February 9, 1886, 
and at the age of three was brought to America by his parents. 
For the past eight years, he had served Ebenezer, the chapels, and 
preaching stations on the Dave Russell farm, about ten miles north- 
west of Oaks, the Stell Crittendon home, and the Holland School in 
Adair County.” Reverend and Mrs. Romer lived in the new par- 
sonage, rebuilt in 1938, near the home of the Vammens. Mrs. Romer 
is a teacher in the Mission School where she has served for more than 
nineteen years. 


When I had the privilege of visiting the Romer family, including 
their twin sons who recently were graduated from the Mission High 
School, I was particularly interested in the fact that a number of 
the young people, who have benefitted from the educational anu 
religious program of the Mission, prefer to exchange their marriage 
yows in the humble church of their childhood, though some of them 
have to travel from distant cities where they have secured good 
positions. 


The religious work of the Mission is not self-supporting, and 
the pastor’s salary is still provided by the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church which before 1946 was known as the United Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. It was the hope of the pastor and the 
membership, however, that the congregation eventually will become 
independent of outside assistance. Considerable progress has been 
experienced, and the Oaks Women’s Sewing Society, which in 1918 
had an income of $36.69, in 1946 raised the sum of $461.71, a real 
achievement where money is scarce and incomes small. Mrs. C. A. 
Vammen is the president of this group, and Mrs. Florence Lamont 
the secretary. 


The congregation needs a new church building and for the past 
three years an annual contribution of $500.00 has been raised locally 


21N. L. Nielsen, “Report on the Indian Mission,” in Annual Report of the 


.D.E.L. Church (Blair, Nebraska, 1914), pp. 34-35. 
ee C. eee “Sketch of Oaks Indian Mission,” in Oaks Warrior, 1945 


(n.d., n.p.). 
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for the church building fund. Contributions to the synodical budget 
amount to about $200.00 a year. 


A mission pastor’s work may seem discouraging to those of us 
who look for speedy and conspicuous progress, and Reverend John 
C. Romer did not have the spotlight of large city churches nor the 
headlines of metropolitan newspapers. He had to content himself 
with the slow but steady growth of Christianity among the in- 
habitants of the forest. A few hours with the tall, kindly pastor 
gave me a new appreciation of the problems, methods, and rewards of 
a missionary to the Cherokees. Pastor Romer died in 1947. 


Visitors to Oaks will observe a large frame building across the 
road from the Mission School. It is the Children’s Home where Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian Gregersen and Miss Jessie Wolf take care of 
forty-five children and young people whose ages range from three 
to eighteen years. Originally designed as a home for teachers and 
as a dormitory for pupils from outlying districts, this structure, 
which was dedicated in 1921, gradually became a home for orphans, 
children from broken homes, and a few boarders. In the fiscal 
year of 1945-46, the cost of maintaining this institution amounted to 
$7,994.04 of which the Oklahoma State Board of Affairs, under the 
provisions of H. B. 509, contributed $2,444.16 or $5.22 per month 
per child for about forty children. The Board of Charities of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church made provisions for $4,837.84, 
and guardians and others paid $712.04. The cost of maintaining 
one child is $15.00 per month. Some produce is received from a 
small farm which is owned by the Mission. 


The present facilities of the Children’s Home are definitely in- 
adequate, and plans are ready for the construction of a modern stone 
or brick building. Members of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church have contributed $41,000.00 toward a new home, and citizens 
of Oklahoma have made gifts which total $5,000.00. To carry out 
the original plans for the new Children’s Home and to provide a. 
structure according to modern standards and the needs of the work 
would call for an expenditure of $75,000.00. If no unexpectedly 
large contributions are received in the near future, however, Super- 
intendent C. A. Vammen will make contracts for construction within 
the means of the Mission. 


Reverend and Mrs. N. L. Nielsen who pioneered this noble and 
unselfish work terminated their labors at Oaks in 1924. Mrs. Nielsen 
sobbed all through the night before their departure, and as long as 
they lived, the hearts of these two missionaries remained with their 
Cherokee friends. For five years, Reverend Nielsen served the 
Ebenzer Lutheran Church at Audubon, Iowa, until he retired from 
the active ministry. Mrs. Nielsen passed away at Elkhorn, Iowa, in 
1934, and Reverend Nielsen finished his long and eventful life in 
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New Brunswick, Canada, on February 9, 1941. They were both 
buried in the Danish Lutheran Cemetery at Elkhorn, Iowa. 


Reverend N. L. Nielsen’s time at Oaks was a period of pioneering, 
and Reverend C. A. Vammen’s has been one of expansion. At the 
present, the Lutheran Mission at Oaks has eighteen people on its 
payroll: nine teachers, one pastor, three social workers, one janitor, 
and four bus drivers, The total expenditures for the fiscal year of 
1945-46 amounted to $35,904.83, divided among the three branches of 
the Mission in the following manner: 


Total Educational Program ...WWW........ $23,981.14 
Ha gE PW ce Rite 7,991.04 
JST ESS CELE ee ae ene ee 3,929.65 

fine hehe WAL St, rt Rene eS RR Ae eRe $35,904.83 


The records and results of fifty-four years of Danish Lutheran 
missionary and educational endeavors in Delaware County speak 
their own eloquent language.” It seems certain that the documents 
and the life of the Mission at Oaks, the lore and traditions of the 
region, and the poetry of the somber forest and its inhabitants could 
furnish more than sufficient material for a fascinating volume on 
life and achievements among the Cherokees of Oklahoma. 


23 The above article was completed after two visits to the Lutheran Mission at 
Oaks where the author was permitted to examine all the records of the mission. He 
wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. E. E. Dale, Research Professor in the 
History Department of the University of Oklahoma, for valuable suggestions and 


generous assistance in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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FIRST NATIONAL INDIAN SCHOOL: 
THE CHOCTAW ACADEMY 


By Ethel McMillan 


After some research in the library of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society which had led to the realization that the first school a 
Indian boys beyond the elementary level was located in ie 
County, Kentucky, near Georgetown, further interest led to the 
library of the University of Kentucky. Here data of such value was 
found concerning this early venture in education that an effort was 
made to locate the site of the school.* 


Following with care the directions gathered, the way led through 
that ideal farming area of Central Kentucky over roads first built 
soon after the War of Independence as macadamized pikes, today 
as modernized highways, they are still bordered by those self-same 
sturdy stone fences now bedecked by lichen and moss but intact. 
Soon the gateway of a rolling blue grass pasture was reached and 
there on a not distant rise stood one of the five original buildings 
which had housed the Choctaw Academy. Not far away was another, 
both of which were constructed of limestone with heavy oak window 
frames, shutters, flooring, and doors under good wooden shingle 
roofs. 


Just this side the second structure had stood the two-story 
brick house around which the school had centered, its fireplace still 
standing and its foundation now doing service for a modern frame 
house. Above on the left the land rises and there until a few 
years ago were evidences of where had stood the other two stone 
buildings which completed the housing of the Academy. 


*The writer wishes to express her gratitude and acknowledgment for the 
assistance furnished by the University of Kentucky from first enquiry through the 
search for materials, and making possible the visit to the site escorted by Ezra L. 
Gillis, Director of the Department of Source Materials. Courtesies were far beyond 
that which could have been expected, even to supplying a camera. 

Acknowledgment is also due Horace G. Gaines, son of the family who owns the 
Kentucky farm where the Academy site is located. He pointed out the location of 
the buildings no longer standing, took the pictures, and otherwise extended every 
consideration. 

The original letter bearing the signatures of Thomas Henderson and Richard 
M. Johnson, used as an illustration in this article, is a part of the Choctaw Indian 
collection and library belonging to Mr. Lee F. Harkins, of Tulsa. Much appre- | 
ciation and thanks are given Mr. Harkins for his interest and kindness in the loan 
of this rare original item. 

In the compilation of this article, the writer wishes to acknowledge, also, the 
history of this famous Indian school (listing the names of many Indian students 
there who became leaders in the Indian Territory) in Carolyn Thomas Foreman’s 
interesting contributions, “The Choctaw Academy,” published in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vols. VI (No. 4), IX (No. 4), and X (No. 1). 
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Letter written from the Choctaw Academy, August 9, 1831, bearing 
signatures of Thomas Henderson and Richard M. Johnson. 
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Nearby was found the land-mark so often mentioned in refer- 
ences to the school and known as the ‘‘Blue Spring.’’ And blue it 
18 as it rises out of the depths and fills a wide quiet pool, well 
walled with steps leading down from two sides! <A clear stream, 
also deep blue, issues and finds its ways among over-hanging trees 
through a pasture typical of this far-famed region where quiet 
cattle graze, oblivious of the fact that more than a century ago 
hundreds of Choctaw and other Indian lads, from that faraway 
section later known as the Deep South, roamed the same area even 
as they, and drank from the same blue stream between lessons given 
by an excellent school master, unaware that for many of them this 
environment was to determine their careers as leaders among their 
own people with recognition in affairs of state. All of which was to 
directly influence the culture of the State of Oklahoma. 


After having returned to the highway, or pike, close by near 
a settlement known as Great Crossings, a comfortably placed Baptist 
ehurch, built well of brick and cared for with due respect, made 
one consider whether this might not have been the very building 
in which these youths worshipped, for they did attend church each 
Sunday and their school was sponsored by the Baptist churches of 
Central Kentucky, known as the Elkhorn Association, as well as by 
_ the national Baptist group. 


And why had the name Great Crossings been applied to this 
well-to-do neighborhood? In the accounts read, one had observed 
with curiosity that Choctaw Academy was located near a place of 
this strange name. It must be noted that to Kentucky came the first 
settlers who had the hardihood to break through the eastern moun- 
tains and that this well favored region was the game preserve of 
those who had held the prior claim. Hence wild game was abundant, 
so much so that the buffalo roamed through at will and made a road- 
way, or trace, in their migrations from the far south north of the 
Ohio River, which at this point crossed a branch of the Elkhorn 
_ River. It was indeed Great Crossings for the vast herds that had 

passed as well as for the youths just come. 


But whence came this school? What purpose did it serve? Of 
_ these questions the first pressed hardest for answer. 


A great wave of religious enthusiasm rolled over this section 
of Kentucky soon after the arrival of the first settlers, for these 
earnest people sensed that their young folks must be saved from the 
infidelity being rapidly spread by the then prevailing influence of 
the French who had recently so gallantly come to our aid in the War 
for Independence. From 1790 to 1801 this fervor increased until it 
- eulminated in great revival meetings. As a result ardent interest 


| 1 This spring is said from earliest references to be bottomless. Reliable in- 
formation states that during a recent drouth (1947) from this source came the 
water supply for nearby Georgetown. 
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spread not only to our own people on the rapidly expanding frontier, 
for they were in need of religious direction, but to the Indians; for 
now that British influence among them was no longer supreme, con- 
cern for their welfare arose. By 1800, the Baptist church was ready 
to assume obligations not only for sending missionaries to the frontier 
but to the Indians. The Elkhorn Association made up of all the 
Baptist churches of the Great Crossings area led in the movement. 
A few years later the stimulating influence of Luther Rice, a great 
missionary leader recently returned from India where he had labored 
in association with the renowned Adoniram Judson, so inspired them 
that they influenced the Board of Directors of the Kentucky Baptist 
Society to write to the various government agents among the Indians 
suggesting that the English language be introduced in preparation 
for the teachings of Christ and that they use their influence to have 
some of the Indians send their children among the whites to be 
schooled.” 


As a result of this invitation by 1818 at Great Crossings in the 
home of Colonel Richard M. Johnson, an Indian school was in progress. 
By the next May the Western Monitor, issue of May 18, 1819, states 
that, ‘‘The Baptist Missionary Society meeting which was scheduled 
to meet at Frankfort on the 2nd, has been postponed to the thirty- 
first at the home of Colonel Richard M. Johnson, when the young 
Indians will undergo an examination.’” 


Meanwhile a second invitation had been extended through the 
Indian Agents to parents to send their children to this region for 
instruction. 


The movement spread as is evidenced by the Baptist Association 
of Missouri having presented a petition in December of 1818 to the 
House of Representatives making known their desire to assist in 
schooling the Indians and requesting ‘‘ Aid and assistance.’ 


2“TIn 1816 the Board of Directors of the Kentucky Baptist Society for propa- 
gating the gospel among the heathen .... wrote a pes letter M4 the teaian 
Agents suggesting the introduction of the English Language among the Indians 
and so far as practicable habits of civilization as preparation for spreading the 
gospel among them.”—Leland Winfield Myer, The Life and Times of Colonel Richard 
M. Johnson (Columbia University Press, 1932), p. 346. 

The Baptist Church: . . . at Great Crossings, Scott Co., Ky, was organized 
on. ..- May 28, 29, 1785, seven years before Kentucky was admitted into the 
Union as a State, while it was yet a part of Fincastle County, Va.” 


“*At a church meeting held at the Big Crossing on Saturday and Sund. 
ay, th 
ae: 29th of May, 1785, present Brethren Lewis Craig, John ites Richard Yooum 
hea Deadmon, as helps called for, who proceeded to constitute the following mem- 
fe re a church, to be called the Church at the Great Crossing, when the Phila- 
elphia confession of faith was adopted; Wm. Cave, James Suggett, Sr., Robert John- 
pA Ficklin, John Suggett, Julius Gibbs, Robert Bradley, Bartlett Collins 
ee Johnson, Susanna Cave, Sarah Shipp, Caty Herndon (or Bohannon) Jane 
erndon, Hannah Bradley, Betsey Leeman, Betsey Collins.’”—J. N. Bradley, Histor) 


of the Great Crossings Baptist Ch 
te nc hee gs Baptis urch (Georgetown, Ky., 1925), pp. 7-8. 
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: In the following February Colonel Johnson, now a Representative 
in Congress from Kentucky, likewise presented a petition from the 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions under direction of the General 
Convention of the Baptist Denomination of the United States ex- 
pressing their intention of establishing schools for the Indians and 
praying for encouragement and financial aid. Further influence 
was likewise exerted by the missionaries themselves which resulted 
in its being stipulated in treaties between several tribes and the 
federal government that generous portions of their annuities should 
be set aside for the education of their children in mission schools. 
The most notable of these was that of the Choctaws concluded on 
January 26, 1825. This provided that the President should apply 
- annually for a term of twenty years six thousand dollars from 
their annuities for the education of their children. Soon thereafter 
“‘the chiefs requested to have this applied at some point ‘distant 
from the nation’.’’ To this desire the War Department acceded. 


As a result of this agreement, the Choctaw chiefs and other 
leaders of their nation at once requested their agent, William Ward, 
to seek the aid of some missionary society in the education of their 
children at a place distant from the nation, for in competition with 
the white man they had concluded that survival depended on be- 
coming learned in his wisdom. That same judgment made them 
know this would be most readily achieved by sending their ablest sons 
to live in their midst, be schooled in their knowledge and become 
proficient in its application. 


Letters were written to Jacob Creath, head of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society of Kentucky and to Colonel Richard M. Johnson who 
had already made a beginning in establishing such a school. Colonel 
Johnson replied offering for a certain sum ‘‘to receive and educate 
on his Blue Spring farm near Great Crossings in Scott County, 
Kentucky, such boys as the Indians (Choctaws) might send.’> After 
due consideration of this offer by the War Department and the 
acceptance of a plan for the school from the Baptist Board of the 
General Convention, an agreement was reached and William Ward, 
their agent, duly authorized to see that a certain number of boys 


4“At the beginning of the 19th Century discouragement from warfare with the 
whites had brought the realization that the only way to compete with them and 
survive was to become learned in their wisdom. So in the treaties educational pro- 
visions began to appear.”—Mrs. Shelly D. Rouse, “Colonel Dick Johnson’s Choctaw 
Academy, a Forgotten Educational Experiment,” Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1916, Columbus, p. 88. 

5 Myer, op. cit., p. 354. 
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were chosen and arrangements made for their being escorted to the 
appointed place.® 


i i hich he 

In Colonel Johnson’s correspondence is a letter in wh 
referred to the spacious buildings in which the boys would live ae 
work and stated that their arrival was expected on October 15, 1825. 


Thus the Choctaw Academy came into being, for though later 
representatives from other tribes were in attendance, it was essen- 
tially a school of the Choctaw Nation, fittingly bearing that name, 
and when their support was withdrawn it ceased to exist. 


Colonel Richard Mentor Johnson was one of the sons of Robert 
Johnson and Jemima Suggett Johnson who migrated from Orange 


5 


County, Virginia to Kentucky in 1779-80. The parents came as 
far as Wheeling on the Ohio River and were delayed until severe 
winter passed and they were able to travel by water to the site of 
Louisville. Here Richard M. was born in 1780 while his father was 
north of the Ohio with General George Rogers Clark helping to 
subdue the Indians. On the return the family moved to Bryant 
Station in Central Kentucky which was a stronghold for early settlers 
who were willing to risk much for a chance to live in this highly de- 
sirable region. Here the mother with her five children went through 
the siege when for days the Indians in large numbers lay in wait 
for their certain surrender; for the water supply, an ample spring, 
was outside the stockade and food stores were nearly exhausted. 


8“The Baptist Board of Missions was another valuable ally. The Baptists had 
been pioneers of religion in Kentucky; shepherded by men of ardent piety, untiring 
zeal, indomitable energy of character and vigorous and well balanced intellects, in 
every way fitted to the then state of society in a wilderness beset with every danger 
and privation, they were the first ministers to the brave, daring and noble spirits 
who settled and subdued this country. . . . Therefore, it was deemed good policy 
to put this popular denomination in charge of the new venture. The names of the - 
School Board and the Board of Visitors which it appointed are mentioned in many 
of the histories of the times... . . All were conscientious men of position and of 
sturdy life and principle from Dr. Staughton, Secretary of the Baptist Board at 
Washington, to James F. Robinson, a governor of the state—men of rugged indi- 
vidualities.”—Rouse, op. cit., p. 91. 

7 Description of Buildings as taken from report of Reverend Thomas Henderson 
in his first quarterly report of the Choctaw Academy and Missionary station, Novem- 
ber 1, 1825, Jan. 31, 1826. (Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy”, 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 4 [Dec. 1928] p. 457): 

“He writes that there are five buildings—the first he describes as ‘. . ... The 
Academy a two story stone house, 44 feet long and 24 wide, divided into four equal 
Tooms, two above stairs and two below stairs. ...’ he mentions the good fire- 
places and the four windows of twenty lights in each room and adds that the rooms 
would accommodate from 100 to 120 students. 

‘There is one frame house, situated near the academy, with a good garden 
and outhouses, suitable for a family. There is a ‘large three story house, situated 
near the Academy, thirty feet long and twenty wide, with two fire places, and a 
good Franklin stove, well calculated for the dining and lodging rooms.’ 

“He describes two other stone houses, two stories in height which were used 
for lodging pupils and states that: . . . ‘All of the aforesaid houses are well plas- 


tered and finished off in good style and most admirably constructed for comfort and 
convenience.’ ” 


‘ 


(Photo, 1949) 


The Blue Spring, at site of Choctaw Academy, Kentucky. 


Old building, probably first class 
Kentucky. 


(Photo, 1949) 
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(Photo, 1949) 


Old dormitory building, Choctaw Academy site, in Kentucky. 


(Photo, 1949) 


View of pasture and old stone fence at site of Choctaw Academy in 
Kentucky. 
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When there was no more water this mother proposed that each woman 
with buckets walk out to the spring, fill them and return, counting 
_-on the chivalry of the enemy not to molest them. It was agreed and 
led by the person who a few months before had borne the babe who 
became Colonel Richard M. Johnson, the daring deed was accom- 
plished. The Indians under the spell of admiration for such heroism 
that night quietly withdrew. Soon it was deemed safe to go to their 
own lands and this family established themselves at what was even 
then known as Great Crossings in the heart of what is today spoken 
of as the Bluegrass. 


Robert Johnson early showed himself to be a man of ability 
worthy of confidence. Very soon after settling on his own farm he 
turned its cultivation over to a responsible person and answered 
the demand to survey the neighboring areas now being rapidly 
organized into counties with boundaries to be defined, townsites to 
be laid out, farms to be located and road lines to be run. This gave 
opportunity for acquaintance with and selection of choice portions 
of land for himself and ere long ownership. Thereby the founda- 
tion of the family fortune was laid. Meanwhile a highly respected 
place in the esteem of the countryside had been attained and Robert 
Johnson had become a leader in religion and in education, also chosen 
to represent his people in the state legislature.§ 


In such a setting Richard M. Johnson grew up surrounded by 
the best advantages that a rich land occupied by a well endowed, 
determined people could offer. Transylvania University in nearby 
Lexington gave him unusual advantages for a community so recently 
transplanted. Further opportunities opened and soon admission to 
the practice of law was had. In rapid succession came political 
preferment as representative in the state legislature and as congress- 
man. 


While in Washington declaration of the Second War for Inde- 
pendence brought the decision to volunteer to raise a regiment and 
offer himself for service in the Northwest. This resulted in his 
becoming the hero of the Battle of the Thames for he was credited, 
though not without dispute, with killing Tecumseh, the Indian chieftan 
and prophet whose loss ended the resistance of the Indians of the 
Northwest. Kentucky responded by making him its idol and ex- 
tending the office of U. S. Senator without opposition. The next 
step was that of the vice presidency under Van Buren. But Colonel 
Johnson’s great ambition for the presidency was not to be attained. 


Yet these preferments with the resulting opportunities were not 
the source of his greatest contribution but rather his acceptance of 
the offer to take over the responsibility for the education of the Choc- 


8“Colonel Robert Johnson (the father of Colonel Richard M., James and 
Major John T. Johnson) ... . was distinguished for that high-toned integrity and 
courage which marked the age and country in which he lived.”—Lewis Collins, 
History of Kentucky (Louisville, Ky., 1877), p. 705. 
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ian youth? For this cause early environment had given 
a iaaudertaniding and vital interest, for he had eae 
with his father and an older brother James as leaders in To 
Crossings church the awakening in missions and the sep ee te) 
the movement under the influence of the able leaders of that day. 
Concern for this movement had been kept alive through the years 
so that when William Ward with the authority nf the War De- 
partment made the offer there was but one answer. 


The vision of the zealous pioneer ministers and that of their 
ardent followers, the co-operation of the Indian leaders, the under- 
writing of the United States Government, and the faith of the lads 
themselves would have come to naught had Richard M. Johnson been 
less right in the choice of the teacher who was to bring to a culmina- 
tion that which had been wisely undertaken and followed through 
unfalteringly. Into whose hands was to fall this ultimate respon- 
sibility? Herein was to be answered our third question: What pur- 
pose did the schocl serve? 


It is quite likely that the selection of the master for this school 
had been made before the acceptance of the superintendency for that 
person was none other than Thomas Henderson, for the ten years now 
closing pastor of the Great Crossings Baptist Church, whose numer- 


®“Colonel Johnson with his brother James was now suffering financial distress, 
for on learning that the government was sponsoring an exploration of the Yellow- 
stone country and the Missouri River they had agreed to furnish steamboats and 
provisions for the expedition; serious Josses resulted.”—(Klyde H. Young and 
Lamar Middleton, Heirs Apparent, New York, 1948, p. 115.) This furnished an- 
other reason for sponsoring the Academy in that there was a chance for remunera- 
tion. 

10 On October 28, 1825, Colonel Johnson wrote to Thomas L. McKenney, Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs: “The nation of Choctaws determined on this measure, 
without any solicitation on my part, and without my knowledge; but since they 
have determined to send their cihldren here, I feel a deep interest for them.” 

The Kentucky Gazette of November 4, 1825 mentioned the Choctaw Academy 
in these words: “We are informed that the chief men of the Choctaw Nation have 
sent to the care of Colonel Richard M. Johnson, twenty-one youths, to be educated. 
: e also understand that very good arrangements have been made to accom- 
modate them—and the object is to manage them in every respect as if they were the 
sons of respectable farmers—they are to be taught by the Rev. Thomas Henderson 
who it is believed possesses high qualifications to manage them, and to prepare 
some of the most promising to graduate ein Transylvania University.” 

A Georgetown paper of November 4th, carried the following notice: “We have 
been informed that twenty one Indian children, from the Choctaw Nation have just 
arrived at the Blue Spring. the residence of Col. R. M. Johnson for the purpose of 
receiving an education. Notwithstanding there are at the same time sixteen or 
eighteen Missionary establishments in the Nation, yet after a consultation with Agt. 
Col. Wm. Ward, formerly of this county, the parents of these children preferred 
sending them to the Blue Springs, a position in every way calculated to promote 
their comfort and happiness; both from the locality, convenience and house room, 
and the deep interest which Col. Johnson has ever taken to ameliorate their con- 
dition, together with that of the oppressed and illiterate of every country. The 
Rev. Thos. Henderson who is well fitted for the task from his learning, piety, and 
industry is to be the teacher of the school. Those who feel a missionary spirit 
will find a field at home for their munificence.”—Myer, op. cit. p. 361. 
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ous abilities, admirable qualities of character, and unfailing common 
sense had been well sounded. Upon him was to devolve not only 
instruction but for long periods administration, since Colonel John- 
‘son’s duties in Washington permitted nothing less. So with as- 
Surance we find the newly chosen superintendent writing to the 
Secretary of War: ‘‘I have engaged a man of uncommon merit 
; . a preacher of the gospel, eminent for his literary talents and 
attainments and his amiable disposition; a man of business, in- 
dustrious in his habits, dignified in his deportment, and conciliatory 
in his manners.’’4 Certainty of teaching ability above the common- 
place was also expressed elsewhere. 


The fact that Thomas Henderson surveyed part of the territory 
of Missouri for the government as well as contributed to such needs 
in the growing settlement of Cincinnati indicates that he may have 
come west as a surveyor from his home in Albermarle County, Vir- 
ginia, where he had been liberally educated. 


Evidence of his integrity as a young man is shown by the terms 
of the will of John White, also of Albermarle County, who therein 
provided for the freedom of his slaves and their colonization on land 
in Kentucky; this provision to be carried out by Thomas Henderson, 
who fulfilled the trust by purchasing two hundred acres of land 
along Green River, deeding it to the freedmen and their increase 
and seeing that they were settled thereon. 


So, it was a man of proven worth who was to take over the 
experiment. In October, 1825, twenty-one Choctaw boys carefully 
chosen from the mission schools, all still east of the Mississippi River, 
arrived at Blue Spring farm to find buildings ready, furnishings 
completed, text books selected, courses of study planned, regulations 
made in detail from food to articles of clothing, servants agog, and 
school master profoundly moved in contemplation of the serious 
obligation; for not only were the abilities of these youths to be 
developed and their usefulness assured but meanwhile the Office of 
Indian affairs of the War Department, the Board of Baptist Mis- 


11 Rouse, op. cit., p. 92. 
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sions, the chiefs, the parents, and Colonel Johnson were to be satis- 
fied, as well as the committee of examiners.!* 


Orders from Washington declared that school should open at 
sunrise and continue till sunset with only Saturday afternoon off for 
eare of rooms and clothing and writing home. Sunday was devoted 
to Bible study and devotions, fortunately the opportunities of the 
well established church were at hand. Thomas Henderson spent the 
evenings in his own home directing the older boys for two hours in- 
the study of astronomy, book-keeping, and surveying. Singing 
societies, a band and a Napoleon Society were organized. The latter 
tor the purpose of learning the manners and customs of polite society. 
After a few years it was apparent that shops for instruction in 
black-smithing, shoe-making, wagon-making and tailoring should be 
introduced; for as the school grew it became the more evident that 
not all would become professional men, also that their people were 
more and more needing knowledge in skilled labor. 


As an increasing need for more teachers arose the authorities - 
in Washington sent down an expert in inaugurating the Lancasterian 
plan recently originated in Lancaster, England, whereby the older 
boys were to teach the younger. Afte due experiment it became 
evident that the adult teacher could not be thus replaced. The 
forward look of Mr. Henderson and his good judgment is shown by 
this making use of the now common practice of taking youth to 
Summer camp. Jor recreation and widened experience they for 
two weeks in summer repaired to not far off Sulphur Spring, which 


12 “The clothing of the students was a uniform of mixed dark-grey and of blue 
and white and is thus described in instructions: 


1 Frock or rifle cpat woolen cloth. Jou se $12.00 

Coat (summer) of colored domestic cotton ............. 4.00 
2 Pair woolen pantaloons to correspond with coat ................... 8.00 
2 Pair cotton pantaloons for summer coat .................. 5.00 
4: BITTE | osiicietds mers olsen an ae mies ee ae 4.00 
2 pair shoes or Moteasins gic sia ee ee 4.00 
4 Neck. handkeruhiafs (i405 ae fe ote eee 1.50 


Dotall.accccsorsdevenien eg fice Said oli ohana a ake $42.50 
’ The books used were Emerson’s Readers, Pike’s Arithmetic, Kirkham’s 


Grammar, the American Spelling Books, Olney’s Geography, Tytler’s Histor ke’ 
Philosophy, Colburn’s Algebra and Gibson’s Surveying.”—Rouse, 2 cit., prog: ae 
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later became a watering place of note as well as for a time the situation 
of the school when the wood supply failed. Further evidence of 


_ aggressiveness is shown in the use of the modern day practice of a 


self-governing system then known as the Lycurgus Court, wherein 
the use of the grand jury and court plan of procedure was used. Its 
success further attests the marked ability of the instructor. As the 
good work progressed more and more boys came, not only the full 
quota from the Choctaw Nation, but other tribes pressed for privi- 
leges until at times two hundred were in attendance, 


Chiefs of the tribes and visitors of national distinction, among 
them President Van Buren and General Cass, came to find what more 
than satisfied their expectations—young men schooled in the classics 


“and other skilled in the manual arts. The day for examinations by 


the Committee of the Board of Missions was often made a gathering 
time for the community far and wide and great were the commenda- 
tions. These were often held in the grove where the visit of the 
Marquis de Lafayette, on his American tour, was celebrated the 
year the school opened. 


The great blow came when the scourge of cholera swept the 
country in the summer of 1833. Fortunately Colonel Johnson was 
present, for Thomas Henderson went down early in the onset. Had 
anyone previously doubted the interest of the superintendent and 
his ability to stand by when school master, students, and faithful 
slaves were stricken, this occasion would have proven otherwise. 
Physicians and all others assisting were amazed at his fortitude and 
skill. In spite of all that was done seventeen boys were sacrified. 
There is evidence on the farm today of where they were laid to rest, 
their graves carefully marked with native limestone. 


During the twenty years of the Academy’s activity young men 
who became lawyers, physicians, ministers, teachers, translators, 
artisans—all understanding the white man and learned in his wis- 
dom—returned to their people as bearers of good will ready for 
leadership in solving the problems pressing for attention.!* 


13 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. VI, No. 4 (December, 1928), pp. 472-473, 476-477 and Vol. IX, No. 4 
(Dec. 1931), pp. 407-410. Names of students are given. 
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Then why did Choctaw Academy pass? Immediately comes the 
answer that removal of the Choctaws and other Indian tribes from 
the East to their own territory, meant the re-establishment of the 
mission schools and their natural outgrowth in Armstrong, Spencer and 
other notable schools in the Indian Territory which made this honored 
institution unnecessary. The thoughtful person will sense a more 
vital reason on understanding that two years before it closed, its 
loved master had insisted on release (for strength was failing) and 
that when no worthy successor was found, Choctaw Academy had 
served its day. 


No, not its day only, for Oklahoma is now its heir, rich in the 
wisdom brought by these bearers of light which their forefathers 
saw they could receive only ‘‘by being schooled at a distance from 
home,’’ and handed down first by them and on from father to son 
into your hands and mine.!* Thus Thomas Henderson, Richard M. 
Johnson and their sponsors and co-laborers were benefactors of to- 
day’s Oklahomans. 


14“Choctaw Academy ..... The Chief Patr f 
ced a Pesceres sie oe at tribal aa so ae i he eo ae aa 
Tol unts almost to an index of the subsequent leaders.” 
grett, A Bibliography of Constitutio rec ee ae 
eee iene Pensa a a ener of the American Indians, (Cambridge, 
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EDUCATION AT STATEHOOD 
By Oscar William Davison 


When Oklahoma was admitted into the Union in 1907, an edu- 
cational system had been developed which was superior to that of 
most pioneer states. The rapid settling of Oklahoma by people 
who had come from states which already had gone through the 
pioneer period in education, and the establishment of national 
systems of education among the Five Civilized Tribes years earlier, 
gave Oklahoma an advantage over other states which went through 
a much slower pioneer period. 


Oklahoma’s school endowment is one of the largest in the nation. 
Early territorial officials profited from mistakes made in other 
states, and took steps to safeguard the state school lands. In Okla- 
homa Territory from two to four sections of land had been set aside 
in each township for public schools. In general, sections 16 and 36 
were reserved for the common schools, and section 13 for the 
colleges. Higher institutions also have received a part of the pro- 
ceeds from section 33, originally reserved for penal and charitable 
institutions, but in 1911 earmarked by the legislature as a ‘‘ Public 
building fund.’’ Where sections 16 and 36 were not available, be- 
cause they were already homesteaded or were a part of Indian 
holdings, Congress in the Organic Act of 1890 provided for other 
lands of equal size to be substituted. These were called ‘‘common 
school indemnity lands.”’ 


Five per cent of the net proceeds from the sale of public lands 
within the state also were reserved for Oklahoma’s permanent school 
fund. At statehood Oklahoma received over 3,000,000 acres from 
the federal government for the school fund. Since no public lands 
could be provided in Indian Territory, because by treaty they be- 
longed to the Indians, Congress appropriated $5,000,000 in lieu 
thereof for the use and benefit of Oklahoma’s common schools. The 
income from this appropriation and from the school land sections 
of western Oklahoma made up the permanent school fund.} 


1 Public Education in Oklahoma, a report of a survey of public education in 
the state of Oklahoma, made at the request of the Oklahoma State Educational 
Survey Commission, under the direction of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: Henceforth cited as “1922 Survey Commission”; Dan W. Peery, “History. 
of Oklahoma’s School Endowment,” Chronicles of Oklahoma XIII, No. 4 (December, 
1935) pp. 381-390; Oliver Hodge, The Administration and Development of the 
Oklahoma School Land Department (Oklahoma City: Prompt Printing Company, 
1937) pp. 11-17; Enabling Act, State of Oklahoma, 1906, Sees. 7-11; Organic Act of 
Oklahoma Territory, 1890, Sec. 18. 
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Territorial Governor Barnes gave Governor George W. Steele, 
first governor of Oklahoma Territory, full eredit for not allowing 
the school lands to lie idle until the Territory became a State. In 
other territories much of their school lands were wantonly destroyed, 
or were left lying idle until the Territory became a State, thus losing 
considerable revenue. Valuable timber was almost completely 
stripped from school lands ‘in some states. 


‘Ohio, with no precedents from other states, adopted a short- 
sighted and ruinous policy of sales and perpetual leases. With a 
school land endowment of a million and a half acres, her constitution 
contained no provision to guarantee the safety of this enormous trust 
and it became at once the prize of organized plunder.’’? Thousands 
of acres were leased perpetually for as low as ten to twenty-five cents 
an acre. Then these funds which eventually totalled $4,250,000 were 
borrowed by the State as a perpetual loan and promptly spent! 
‘‘The people are today grinding out by taxation a yearly interest of 
$250,000 on this fund. Indiana, Lllinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
each has its story of folly and loss.’’8 


Governor Steele went to Washington where with others he 
persuaded Congress in 1891 to pass legislation permitting immediate 
leasing of these lands. In 1891 $4,500 was received from lease rentals, 
and $21,662 was received in 1892. In 1894 an act of Congress was 
passed creating a board for leasing school lands, composed of the 
Governor, Territorial Secretary, and Territorial Superintendent of 
Schools. This board appointed William Blancoe as Secretary. In 
1895 lease rentals amounted to $54,665 and in 1898 to $121,383. By 
1900 the income from school lands aggregated nearly $1,000,000. In 
1901 funds received totalled $150,177, and in 1904 rentals brought in 
$220,177. 


By statehood many valuable improvements had been made on 
the school lands by some 20,000 lessees, and an income of approxi- 
mately $1000 a day was accruing to the school funds. No other ter- 
ritory had ever secured any revenue from her school lands. Okla- 
homa, meanwhile, earned over two million dollars above all expenses 
on her lands before statehood.* 


Further safeguards to the school endowment were written into — 
the constitution in 1907. The language of these safeguards is as 
follows: ‘‘The principal shall be deemed a trust fund held by the 
State and shall forever remain inviolate. It may be increased, but 


2F. S. Elder, “Oklahoma School Lands,” an address to the state legislature, 


given at Norman, February 21, 1899, 4 pp., bound in Oklahoma School Herald, XV 
No. pees 1907). . > 
id. 


4John T. Butcher, “The Administration of the Common School Endo 
the State of Oklahoma,” unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Oklshow uae 


PP. ms 23; Hodge, op. cit., pp. 16, 17; Territorial Governors’ Reports, 1892-1906 
passim. ; 
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shall never be diminished. The State shall reimburse said permanent 
school fund for all losses thereof which may in any manner oceur, 
and no portion of said fund shall be diverted for any other use or 
purpose.’’® 


The School Land Commission was to have charge of the endow- 
ment. The constitution provided that the ‘‘Governor, Secretary of 
State, State Auditor, Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
president of the Board of Agriculture shall constitute the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office, who shall have charge of the sale, 
rental, disposal and managing of the school lands and other public 
lands of the State, and of the proceeds derived therefrom, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Legislature.’’® The com- 


‘mission secretary has actual charge of administering the affairs of 


the land office. 


After statehood the policy of the legislature changed, and some 
school lands were sold. Many bitter political battles were fought 
over this question. Attempts were made before statehood to force 
the sale of the school lands. In 1901 a powerful bloe of lessees 
were urging the legislature to sell the school lands. Some of the 
arguments used by this group are summarized in a monograph issued 
by John Golobie, Guthrie publisher and for many years a state 
senator from Logan county. He stated that: 


“Those who made the run were running for homes and independence, 
and not for leasing privileges. 


“They improved the land not dreaming the state might adopt a non- 
sale policy. 


“History of school land in the entire northwest territory shows a 
sale policy. 


“Tt was not the policy of Congress that the state should keep her 
lands. ‘ 


“The state has lost much in taxes from lack of improvements of 
school land. 


“Renters rob the fertility and timber. 

“TLessees do not pay as much in rental as their neighbors do in taxes. 
“The scheme of state ownership is socialistic. 

“State tenantry and serfdom and poverty go together. 


“Opponents argue the funds will be stolen and point to Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri. ’Tis true the funds were stolen in these states 
but the state, being liable, is paying interest on the stolen funds and 
the schools are as well off as if the money were really invested. 


“Tf the lessees are a troublesome political factor now they will be- 


come more so until the lands are sold.”7 


5 Constitution of Oklahoma, Sec. II, Art. 11. 
6 [bid., Sec. XXXII, Art. 6. 
7 Butcher, op. cit., pp. 23-32. 
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In spite of the powerful arguments used by the lessees, the 
territoritorial legislatures refused to sell any school lands. 


That the teachers of Oklahoma were becoming able to make 
their influence felt over the state, was demonstrated in the election 
of 1908. A proposal to sell all the State school lands was submitted 
to a vote of the people. Most teachers over the state united in a drive 
against the bill. The measure was defeated at the polls. ‘‘Okla- 
homa teachers proved that they are a force to be reckoned with,’’ 
when a majority of them vigorously opposed this bill.’’§ 


But the Second Legislature after statehood authorized the sale 
of lands in sections 33, which had been reserved for the colleges, of 
indemnity 33, and the New College lands. “‘The Oklahoma School 
Herald and the teachers in general felt that the sale of the school 
lands under the former initiative bill would have been wrong, but the 
present bill which has passed both houses of the second session of 
the Oklahoma legislature to sell certain of the school lands, but to 
leave untouched the public school lands, heritage of the children of 
Oklahoma, seems to be a reasonable solution of the school land 
problem.’’? 


The Third Legislature authorized the ‘‘sale of sections 16 and 
36, common school land, and sections 13 and 33, indemnity, including 
Greer County, section 13.’’2° 


The lessees with sixteen families in every township, organized 
and became strong enough to elect many of their candidates to the 
Legislature. In 1909 and 1910 these representatives threatened to 
block all legislation until their bill, which provided for the sale of 
school lands, was passed. 


In 1910 oil was discovered on State school land. The School 
Land Commission attempted to retain mineral rights on land sold. 
A lessee brought suit, and in 1915 a decision was rendered in favor 
of the lessee. Thus millions of dollars of income from mineral wealth 
was lost to the school children of Oklahoma through the sale of 
school lands from 1909 to 1915. 


Immediately after this decision, the school land commissioners 
took all unsold land off the market. Nearly a million acres had been 
sold. But from 1915 to 1928 only four farms were sold. The State 
has refused to sell any oil royalty on state school lands. Many 
profitable leases have been made. In the Garber field the State 
received $800,000 for one quarter section of land for the renewal of 
a lease. Many attempts have been made since 1915 to force the 
school land commission to sell the lessees the remaining school lands. 


Editorial, The Sch i M st it Politics Oklah T 
8 ( ) ee aster n , oma School He ald, XVI, 
Butcher, op. cut % pp. 23 2 4. 
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In 1921 in Stephens County the lessees filed a test case to force such 
sales. They won in district court, but lost in the State Supreme Court 
and in the United States Supreme Court. Since then the once- 
powerful organization of lessees has not been active.!! 


The State Constitution adopted in 1907 authorized the levying 
of five mills upon the assessed valuation of any district in the state 
for the public schools. It also provided that not to exceed ten addi- 
tional mills could be voted by the people of any district for school 
purposes.” The district system of local control adopted by the 
Oklahoma territorial legislature of 1893 was retained. In fact, since 
the laws of Oklahoma Territory were extended over Indian Terri- 


~tory at statehood, the school laws of the Oklahoma Territory portion 


ee wives * tht eae ae 


Re 


of the state became the law for the whole state. The office of State 
Superintendent was made elective, along with that of many other 
state officials. 


The special census of 1907 showed a population of 1,414,177. 
Of these 691,766 were in Indian Territory, and 722,411 in Okla- 
homa Territory. This was four times the population of any other 
state at the time of admission.!% 


C. N. Haskell, Muskogee, was elected first State Governor, and 
E. D. Cameron, Sulphur, was elected first State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Haskell had taught school several years in 
Ohio, and during his administration was friendly to education. 
Cameron had served as third Superintendent of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory. Soon after statehood Cameron predicted a future for education 
in Oklahoma in the following glowing terms: ‘‘With our splendid 
school fund, which is rapidly increasing, we will soon be able to 
offer teachers better salaries in Oklahoma than can be paid in any 
other state of the union..... The day is not far distant when our 
state will have the richest, as well as the best system of public 
schools in the whole United States.’’!* 


Sadly, we must admit that his rosy predictions for education in 
Oklahoma have fallen far short. It was impossible for him to forsee 
the vast increase in the number of pupils who soon would be attend- 
ing the public schools. Neither could he vision the great shift to come 
in the tax base, from local to State sources, following World War I. 
Nor could he foresee the huge loss of local revenue in the 1930’s, 
following the rapid decline of assessed valuations, and enactment of 
the Homestead Exemption Law in 1933. 


11 Butcher, op. cit., pp. 23-101. 

12 Constitution of Oklahoma, Art. X, Sec. 9. 

13Grant Foreman, History of Oklahoma, p. 3. Henceforth cited as Foreman, 
History; Roy Gittinger, Formation of the State of Oklahoma, p. 256. : 

14Second Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


1908, p. 74. 
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In 1908 Superintendent Cameron reported that the ‘“‘work of 
organizing the new counties into convenient districts has been carried 
forward rapidly and is now nearly completed.’’ In what was for- 
merly the Indian Territory 2,200 rural school districts had been 
formed, and all would have buildings by June 30, 1909, Cameron 
wrote. He stated also that: “‘The main thing in building and 
fostering a great rural public school system is local school pride 
and sentiment in favor of the schools among our own people. I hope 
our people will not hesitate to vote bonds to build school houses, and 
that large grounds will be provided..... > He then estimated 
that over a million and a half dollars would be spent on new building 
construction by the end of the fiscal year. He reported that 9,891 
teachers would be needed the following year, with salaries ranging 
from $75 to $200 per month for male teachers, and from $50 to $90 
monthly for female teachers. Terms ran from three to nine 
months. At an average of six months, which is generous, yearly 
salaries ranged from $450.00 to $1200 for men, and $300.00 to 
$540.00 for women. 


School districts in the Indian Territory had been made large 
because of so much non-taxable land owned by the Indians. Super- 
intendent Cameron was a strong advocate of the larger administra- 
tive school units. He gave his views on this matter as follows :'* 


It is the opinion of this department that experience has shown that the 
average school districts in that part of the state formerly known as 
Oklahoma Territory are too small for the best school work..... We have’ 
laid off much larger districts in the new counties in that portion of the 
state formerly known as Indian Territory. .... In some of these districts 
we will put into operation the plan of conveying the children to and from 
the school every day. 


Unfortunately, however, far too many small school districts 
were formed. ‘‘Oklahoma is cursed with the district system of school 
administration in its extreme form.’’ The state constitution and 
statutes were modeled after neighboring states, which had in turn 
modeled theirs after those first established in the New England 
colonies. “As a matter of fact the district system is an appendage 
of the practice which developed and then was discarded as outmoded 
about 1850 by Massachusetts.’’ Boston once had 500 different school 
districts within its boundaries, ‘‘each having its own board of edu- 
cation, levying taxes, selecting the teacher and supporting its own 
school system !”’ Horace Mann showed that such a system was 
archaic and inadequate as early as the 1840’s and through his | 


ae angry the state of Massachusetts adopted a better administrative 


15 Second Biennial Report of the State Superi 
perintendent, 1908, pp. 5, 6, 7 . 
16 Arnold E. Joyal, The Reorganization of Local School dieinicnnn Una, 
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Some new states, unfortunately, copied the Massachusetts system 
before it was changed by the legislature in the 1850’s, notably 
Mlinois. Oklahoma’s constitution is similar to Illinois’, ‘‘Thus 
Oklahoma and 25 other states are still cursed with a system which 
was designed to meet the needs of the Puritans in colonial days.’’!7 


; With the coming cf improved methods of transportation, people 
in Oklahoma eventually began to realize the mistake that had been 
made. Most rural schools contained only nine square miles. Super- 
intendent Cameron reported in 1908 that 5,641 rural schools had 
been formed in the state. This did not include city and graded 
sehools.18 


According to Dr. Wm. C. Bagley, the inadequacy of the rural 
schools of the country is evidence of the failure of the present edu- 
cational system. ‘‘In the first place,’’ he says, ‘‘the system of rural 
education is notoriously inadequate. The proportion of illiteracy 
im our rural districts is twice as high as in our urban districts. The 
problem of illiteracy is a problem of rural education.’’!9 


When our early settlers founded the district school, the course 
of study was built to carry the ‘‘Three R’s.’’ Through years of 
enriching the curriculum, it now must carry a load of 14 subjects. 
A teacher can average only 19 minutes a day to each class when she 
is compelled to teach all eight grades. Naturally she cannot be a 
specialist in any field. The pupils are denied the services of skilled 
primary instructors and of specialists in the intermediate and junior 
highschool grades. 


Unlike many other states, Oklahoma’s constitution apparently 
left out very little so far as regulations, restrictions and limitations 
are concerned, State Superintendent Cameron, in the annual presi- 
dent’s address at the State Teachers’ Convention at Oklahoma City 
in 1909, said :?° 


It is the only constitution in the world that provides for the teaching 
of Agriculture, Horticulture, Domestic Science, Road Building and Stock 
Feeding in all the schools of the state..... I believe that this wave of 
industrial education that has spread over the United States in the last 
few years, finding its culmination in Oklahoma, the youngest state, is 
the greatest blessing to come to the people of this republic since the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States..... The teaching of 
Domestic Science in all our schools will have a tendency to arrest the 
wild wave of restlessness that has come over the women of our country 
and will bring them back and fix them more firmly in the sphere where 
God intended for them to dwell..... It is not so much from the intellect 
of man as from tHe heart of women that our people must be elevated. 
Domestic Science... . includes all of those things that go to make a home 
bright and sweet and beautiful. .... 


17 [bid. 

18 Second Biennial Report of State Superintendent, 1908, pp. 5, 6. 
19U. S. Chamber of Commerce Bulletin, November 21, 1922, p. 39. 
20 Third Biennial Report of State Superintendent, 1910, pp. 31, 32. 
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The idea of teaching occupational subjects was not limited to 
Oklahoma, however. The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion recommended ‘in his 1906 report that “Special provision be 
made for the training of teachers in agriculture and other indus- 
trial arts.’’2! Other states have left such provisions to the statutes 
or state education boards. 


Oklahoma’s constitution ‘‘contains a mass of material which 
should have been left to the legislature or to administrative agencies. 
_... In some directions, no substantial progress can be made until 
constitutional obstacles have been removed.’’ But this will only be 
possible when the legislatures divorce polities from the administration. 
Until then, ‘‘the Constitution will have to be used for the protection 
of certain agencies, under which different conditions should be pro- 
vided by statute.’’2? 


The state constitution provided for a three and one-half mill 
statewide ad valorem levy, but none of it was earmarked for schools. 
County highschools and the common schools were allowed a maximum 
of two mills per county, with not to exceed one mill to be used for 
county high schools. Regardless of wealth or need, the constitution 
forebade any school district from voting more than 15 mills for 
school purposes, except for bonded indebtedness. Here again a 
limitation was provided; no district could vote bonds for erecting 
public buildings in excess of ‘‘five mills on the dollar of the assessed 
value of the taxable property in such county, city or school district.’’ 
Neither could any indebtedness be incurred ‘‘exceeding in any year 
the income and revenue provided for such year, without the assent 
of three-fifths of the voters thereof,’’ nor could the total indebted- 


ness, including cases requiring such consent, exceed five per cent of 
the assessed valuation.?% 


: te Constitution pledged the people of Oklahoma ‘‘that the 
establishment and maintenance of a system of public schools was 
to be a function of the government of the State:’’ 


The Enabling Act sets forth that provisions shall b 
e made for the 
ye Saar fa maintenance of a system of public schools, which shat 
Ae ae ee ; e children of the state and free from sectarian control; 
gee nee _ shall always be conducted in English: Provided that noth- 
Ship all preclude teaching of other languages in said public schools; 
ided, further, that this shall not be construed to prevent the 


establishm 
children, ent and maintenance of separate schools for white and colored 


21 Oklahoma School Her ld 
29 & Zerald, XI, No. 3 (January 1, 1903) p. 

rain oon ttn, Repo ond Sion a Organon ond Adminis 
28 Constitution of Oklahoma, Art. X, Secs 9, 10, 26, 8 
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“‘The Enabling Act is higher law than the State’s Constitution, 
for the Constitution had to be framed in accordance with it.’? The 
Constitution repeats this section word for word.?4 


Other states had similar provisions on education. Pennsylvania’s 


constitution provided in 1890 that ‘‘the legislature shall, as soon as 


conveniently may be, provide, by law, for the establishment of schools 
throughout the state. .... *» Massachusetts had set up a system of 
elementary and secondary schools, and had founded a college by 1647. 
Thus we see that the states were assuming the obligation of providing 
for free public education even in earliest colonial times. But some 
states have provided for education far better than others.?5 


Oklahoma’s constitution set up separate schools for Negroes, 
but stipulated that these should be equal to schools provided for the 
white race. The constitution reads: ‘‘Separate schools for white and 
colored children with like accommodations shall be provided by the 
legislature and impartially maintained.’’6 Although some people 
might doubt that Negro schools have been provided and maintained 

with like accommodations,’’ Oklahoma has consistently provided 
a better separate school system than other southern states. Negro 
teachers are on the same state salary schedule as white teachers, and 
foe been since adoption of the state schedule by the legislature in 


J. A. McLauchlin, president of Central Normal, Edmond, evi- 
dently overlooked the faults of the state constitution. Addressing 
the 1909 teachers’ convention, he said: 


We are not only really and truly proud of Oklahoma City—the en- 
terprising and progressive—but we are equally proud of our entire State, 
the great Baby State, which in its infancy, has crushed in its constitutional 
grasp, the monster coils of the corporation reptile as the infant Hercules 
did crush with his baby hands the huge serpent that came to disturb 
his slumbers. Here in Oklahoma, the enemies of the people are barred 
out at the very threshold. That old scare-crow wail “Unconstitutional,” 
“Unconstitutional,” so long and successfully flaunted in the very faces of 
the people of other states, awakens no terrors in the minds of our people. 
For how can a thing be unconstitutional when it is written down in the 
constitution itself—a document approved by the people of Oklahoma and 
proclaimed by the president of the United States. 


In the matter of education, we are forging to the front. The com- 
mission sent over from England to investigate the schools of the different 
states, reported that Oklahoma had the best school system in America. 
We are proud of this and the progress made since that time. But, friends, 
there are yet many improvements that ought to be made. 


24John F. Bender, Problems in Financing the Common Schools of Oklahoma, 


p. 3; Constitution of Oklahoma, Art. I, Sec. 5; Enabling Act, State of Oklahoma, 
1906, Sec. 3, Art. 5; Oklahoma School Herald, Editorial XVII, No. 5 (May, 1909) 
PpwATs LS 

25 Bender, op. cit., pp. 4-8. 

26 Constitution of Oklahoma, Art. XIII, Sec. 3. 
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McLauchlin then asked for payment of teachers salaries for all 
twelve months, ‘‘beginning July Ist, of each year—thus adding 
33 1/3 per cent to their salaries.’’?” 


New educational problems in higher education were created at 
statehood. A natural rivalry existed for a few years between old 
Indian and Oklahoma Territories. No sooner had statehood been 
proclaimed than residents of Eastern Oklahoma demanded establish- 
ment of colleges equal to those already in existence in the former 
Oklahoma Territory. But the first legislature was too busily engaged 
in vitalizing the constitution to establish all these new schools. A 
great clamor arose, because the ‘‘party in power’’ had promised the 
voters at least three new colleges for eastern Oklahoma. §S. M. Bar- 
rett, editor of the Oklahoma School Herald, wrote that he was hopeful 
the next legislature would not be niggardly in appropriations for 
educational purposes nor dilatory in establishing additional colleges 
so badly needed. 


Editor Barrett also urged the establishment of a state board of 
education; a county board of examiners; increased wages for county 
superintendents, assistants for superintendents of populous counties; 
and three year teachers’ contracts. With the latter, Barrett wrote, 
a teacher could feel that he is really a part of the community, and 
he could identify himself with the community’s interests. ‘‘He could 
feel pride in building up permanently the cause of education in his 
district; and many of the cheap devices for present popularity and 
many of the errors committed in the name of public opinion would 
be avoided, while the schools would be placed upon a firmer founda- 
tion.’’ Barrett pointed out that the Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion had recommended all these proposals, and concluded by asking, 

Will the legislature ignore the request of ten thousand teachers ?’’28 


_ Although the First Legislature failed to establish any addi- 
tional normals, provision was made for the establishment of the In- 
dustrial Institute and College for Girls, which the Second Legisla- 
ture (1909) located at Chickasha; the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy at Wilburton; the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, at Sulphur; 
the Oklahoma School for the Blind, at Ft. Gibson; the Whitaker 
Orphan’s Home at Pryor Creek, and an orphan’s home for colored — 
children at Taft. _These schools which were established after state- 
hood did not receive any federal land grants. Provision was also 
made for the establishment of agricultural schools of secondary 
grade in each of the supreme court judicial districts.29 


The First Legislature also vitalized Secti | i 
‘st J ection IV of Article 13 
- aay ail eaas which provided for compulsory school attendance 
or children between the ages of eight and sixteen. Section Vit; 


27 Third Biennial Report of State Superi 
perintendent, 1 é 
28 Oklahoma School Herald, XVII, No. 1 Gaccay, Hon a ae 
Oklahoma Sess. Laws, 1908, Chap. 70, Arts, 1-7. piles 
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Article 13 of the Constitution also was vitalized, provided that 
agriculture, horticulture, stock raising and domestic science should 


_-be taught in the common schools of the state.°° 


Following another provision in the constitution, the first leg- 
islature created a state textbook commission, with authority to adopt 
a ‘‘uniform system of textbooks, registers, records and school appara- 
tus for use in all the grades of the public schools up to and including 
the twelfth grade.’’ Heavy penalties were imposed for violations of 
the law. An exchange provision was included in the law. With each 
new adoption ‘‘the contractors shall take in exchange the respective 
books and receive the same in exchange for new books at a price not 
less than 50 per cent of the contract price. Such exchange period 
shall not continue longer than one year from the date of contract.’’ 
No publishers were to charge a higher price for books sold in Okla- 
homa than was charged in any other state.2! Members of the first 
State Textbook Commission were: Governor C. N. Haskell; T. F. 
Brewer, Norman; J. D. Benedict, Muskogee; N. E. Moore, Marietta; 
J. H. Barnes, Enid; D. B. Collums, Stillwater; and C. B. Belt, 
Norman. 


The Commissioners of the Land Office were authorized to 
manage the school land funds.*? Provisions were made for setting 
up separate or minority schools and school officers for the white and 
eolored races. Penalties were provided for violation of this law.** 


The first legislature also provided for assessing property as 
follows :*4 


All property shall be assessed at its fair cash value .... at the price 
it would bring at a fair voluntary sale .... and any officer or other 
person authorized to assess values .... who shall commit any wilful 


error in the perfection of his duty, shall be deemed guilty of malfeasance 
and upon conviction thereof, shall forfeit his office and be otherwise 
punished as provided by law. 


A school teachers’ union was organized at Guthrie April 8, 1909, 
in the auditorium of the Ione Hotel. Its objects were ‘‘to protect 
the material interests of the professional teachers.’’ President W. L. 
Ross of the Northwestern Normal, Alva, was elected president, and 
Professor P. W. Swartz of Purcell, secretary. Evidently the union 
was short-lived, as little more is found concerning it. 


30 Ibid., Chap. 3, Art. 3, Secs. 1-21; Chap. 34, Art. I, Secs. 1-6. 

31 Second Biennial Report of State Superintendent, 1908, pp. 147-151; Consti- 
tution of Oklahoma, Art. XIII, Sec. 6; Oklahoma Sess. Laws, 1908, Chap. 77, Art. 
VIII, Secs. 1-29. 

32 Oklahoma Sess. Laws, Chap. 76, Art. 2, Secs. 1-7. 

33 [bid., Chapter 77, Art. 10, Sec. 1-9 

84 Tbid., Chap. 71, Art. I, Sec. 1. 

35 Oklahoma School Herald, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1909) pp. 305. 
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The second legislature, recognizing the need for additional school 
funds, passed a bill providing for a state school tax of one-fourth of 
one mill,3é 

Three normal schools were established, at Ada, Durant, and 


Tahlequah, and the Eastern University Preparatory chool jwas 
located at Claremore.3? Several other institutions also were estab- 


lished, for the deaf, blind, colored orphans, and others. All are | 


shown in the table in the Appendix. Phillips University opened at 
Enid September 17, 1907, as Oklahoma Christian University. It 
was re-named Phillips University in 1913 in honor of T. W. Phillips, 
congressman and author from New Castle, Pennsylvania. Phillips 
and Dr. E. V. Zollars, first president, were co-founders of the 
school.28 Private and denominational institutions established by 
statehood are shown in the Appendiz. 


The first president of Northeastern Normal was D. Frank Redd, 


Muskogee, U. S. Supervisor of Schools for the Cherokee nation. © 
Redd resigned his federal office from June 30, 1909 to take the © 


position. A. S. Wiley served as acting president from April 19 to 
July 1, 1909.39 


Charles W. Briles was the first president at East Central, serv- 


ing from 1909 until 1916. The first president of Southeastern was. 


Mark Egbert Moore of Marietta. He came to Durant on June 14, 
1909, where he found only a few placards in store windows with 
the following announcement: ‘‘Southeastern State Normal, Head- 
quarters Chamber of Commerce Building.’’!® 


In all, the Second Legislature created 16 new state institutions 
and made the following appropriations: Durant, $100,000.00 for 


buildings and $100,000.00 for maintenance; Tahlequah, $45,000.00 ~ 


for buildings and $100,000.00 for maintenance; Ada, $100,000.00 for 
buildings, nothing for maintenance; the third, fourth and fifth dis- 


trict agricultural schools, buildings and maintenance, $60,000.00; — 


Panhandle district agricultural school, building and maintenance 
$20,000.00; University preparatory school at Claremore, buildings 


36 1922 Survey Commission, p. 17; Oklahoma Sess. La 1909. 3-5 
37 Oklahoma Sess. Laws, 1909, Chap. 36, Arts. 6-10. ra dei: 
a tne eae oni ie Bulletin, XLI, No. 8,-Enid, Oklahoma, August 
; I. N. McCash, “Histor lips Uni ity,” i 
Re Gen ence ¥ Mes ips University,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXV, 


39 Oklahoma School Hera 3 
Ustialisch: a, 1a Id, XVII, No. 3 (September, 1909) p. 25; 1922 Survey 
S Oklahoma School Herald, XVI, No. 3 (September, 1909) p. 16: 
rf “But when the sun sank on the oak and pine of the fair Southeast on that 
onday evening, it went down on the greatest enrollment in the State, and the 
greatest normal school of Oklahoma was launched—perhaps the greatest school ever 
built in the history of the world in a single day! So things are being done in this 
empire of the Southeast Ree The purpose of the school is not so much to graduate 
students as it is to reach every teacher in the public schools.” 
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$65,000.00, maintenance $35,000.00; Girls’ Industrial School, Chick- 
asha, building and maintenance, $100, 000.00; School for the Deaf, 
. Sulphur, maintenance, $60,000. 00; School for. the Blind, Ft. Gibson, 
maintenance $45,000. 00. The others were penal and eleemosynary 
institutions,*4 


The second legislature repealed the Territorial Act of March 8, 
1901, which had authorized the establishment of a county high school 
in each county with a population of 6,000 or more.*2 However, pro- 
vision was made for continuing schools already organized, but these 
later also were eliminated. Only a few were ever established ; records 
show that Logan, Alfalfa, Okfuskee, Choctaw and Creek ‘counties 
had such high schools. Possibly there were others. 


A bill was passed setting county superintendents’ salaries at 
$800 per year in,counties of less than 10,000 population, ranging up 
to $1800 in all counties with a population of over $40,000.48 Employ- 
ment of clerical help and travelling expenses also were allowed county 
superintendents by the Second Legislature.*4 


In 1908 a special law was passed by the Legislature eeccuint 
consolidated school districts. Voters of any two or more adjacent 
districts could by majority vote of each district unite to form a con- 
solidated school. Unorganized territory and legally organized school 
districts with a population of one hundred or more persons could 
also organize consolidated schools.4® A number of districts acted at 
once and yoted to consolidate. Mrs. Mary Niblock, county super- 
intendent, Ardmore, reported that ‘‘consolidated schools solve our 
greatest problem in school work, to-my mind, and I am in favor 
‘of as many as I can get in my county.’’# 


Kiowa county reported two districts organized, with others 
‘‘béing talked of in many parts of the county.’’ J. T. Stripling, 
Pawnee county principal, who was reared in a rural district, wrote, 
“‘T |... know the defects of the rural schools. I consider the con- 
solidated school one of the much-needed improvements for the country 
child’s education. .... Our school is composed of three districts. 
It was one of the first schools in the state to organize under the law.’’4 


Rogers county followed state superintendent Cameron’s sug- 
gestions and organized the county into large districts. ‘‘Having the 
power to regulate the size and dimensions of school districts, county 


41 [bid., XVI, No. 10 (April, 1909) p. 3; Oklahoma Sess. Laws, 1909, Chapter 
36, Art 6-10, passim. 

‘2 Sitahoma Sess. Laws, 1909, Chapt. 36, Art. 3, Sec. 1. 

43 Oklahoma School Herald, XVI, No. ae (September, 1909) p. 4. 

44 Ibid., 1922 Survey Commission, pp. 

45 Third Biennial Report of State Superintendent, 1910, pp. 327-329. 

46 [bid., pp. 331-332. 

47 Ibid., pp- 335, 336. 
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superintendent B. H. Hester divided the county into thirty-eight 
districts. Usually a county has about 120 school districts.’ ’48 
Topography and wealth served as the basis for division :*9 


“One of the fundamental ideas was to distribute the corporation wealth 
of the county as evenly among all districts as possible. About the way 
the plan worked out in practice was that Hester drew an imaginary line 
in any direction which presented the least resistance. If he found the 
line tending to cross an unabridged stream, he drew it in and started 
downstream. That was cheaper than building a bridge and safer than 
swimming school children across swollen streams in time of high water. 


“Having established district lines,-the next step was to secure the 
buildings. In the last two years the county has been enriched by the 
addition of about twenty-five new buildings. Of this number eighteen 
have high school courses, and others will follow as fast as pupils have 
advanced far enough to require it.” 


Some of the consolidated schools had only one central building 
where all grades were taught, while in others a highschool was 
erected in some central location with grade or wing schools left in 
the outlying territory. Most consolidated districts eventually fur- 
nished transportation; wagons were used at first. 


Teacher institutes were set up by the legislature, to provide 
teacher training during vacation. The law provided that county 
commissioners in each county appropriate up to $200 for holding 
these institutes. Three institutes were possible, each lasting a month, 
during June, July and August. They were held mostly in county 
seat towns and in the colleges. Separate institutes were to be provided 
for Negroes. Here teachers studied to pass an examination for 
county and state certificates.*? 


The state textbook commission set up a uniform system for keep- 
ing school records. ‘‘The Systematic School Register and Record, 
adopted for use in the High Schools of Oklahoma by the Text Book 
Commission, consists of Form No. 2, Book of Credits; No. 3, Book 
of Credits; No. 4, Term Book Sheets; No. 5, Term Book Binder; No. 6, 
Individual Record Card. .... Orders may be made of the Oklahoma 


Book Company, of Oklahoma City, the State Depositors, or through 
any local dealer,’’51 


J. D. Benedict, federal supervisor of Indian schools, Muskogee, 
deplored the oyer-emphasis being placed on preparing students for 
college, when only ten per cent of the high school graduates ever 
attended college, He urged beginning teachers, especially, to give 
more attention to the teaching of reading. A pupil can never be too 
successful im arithmetic and other subjects until he learns to read 
Benedict wrote. He recommended the teaching of civic, so students 


48 [bid., pp. 337, 338. 
49 Tbid. 


50 Ibid., pp. 363-364; Oklahoma Sess. Laws, 1908, Chap. 77, A } - 
51 Oklahoma School Herald, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1909) p. ne 0 al 
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would become more interested in their local, state and national govern- 
ments, and thus become better citizens. Character building should 
be stressed, and music, domestic science, manual training, and agri- 
culture should also be emphasized, he said. ‘‘A teacher should give 
himself fully,’’ he urged, and live such an exemplary life that char- 
acter would be taught by following his example.®2 


Bethany-Peniel College was founded at Bethany in 1909 as Okla- 
homa Holiness College. Five colleges were merged to produce 


'Bethany-Peniel. Four were from neighboring states, the fifth was 


Beulah Heights College, which had been founded in 1906 near Okla- 
homa City. H. H. Miller was the first president of Bethany-Peniel.5* 


_ State Superintendent Cameron in his third biennial report De- 
cember 1, 1910, recommended state aid for the common schools. 
He suggested adoption of Campbell Russell’s plan for a statewide 
tax on public service corporations, the proceeds to go to schools, or 
some similar uniform statewide levy for education. Cameron also 
requested provision for a highschool inspector under supervision of 
the state superintendent, recommended five member school boards 
elected at large in cities of the first class, asked for free textbooks, 
and urged passage of a stronger compulsory attendance law. There 
were other recommendations, one of which if followed might have 
helped materially to develop manufacturing in Oklahoma. He ex- 
plained it as follows:** 


That appropriation be made for the establishment and location of a 


first class Textile School somewhere in the state. This school to teach 


manufacturing and to be the nucleus from which our people will be taught 


the art of turning the various raw materials, of fabrics, cotton, wool, silk, 


flax, hemp and jute into hosiery, knit goods, felt goods and wool hats, 
cordage and twine, laces, braids and embroideries and cloths of all kinds. 
We have other industrial schools and it occurs to me that Oklahoma, with 


her millions of acres of cotton land and untold wealth of coal and gas and 


unlimited water power running riot and going to waste must become one 
of the great states of the Union. Therefore, an industrial school to train 


our people as manufacturers and to teach them how to utilize the forces 


that God has placed in our hands in the most important educational work 


remaining before us. 


Over forty years have passed since Superintendent Cameron 


made this recommendation, but thus far no State textile school has 
been established. Only a bare scratching of the surface has been 
made in the establishment of manufacturing plants as suggested. 
Possessing an abundance of raw materials—natural gas, oil, forests, 
agricultural products, coal and water—the State has allowed much 
of its natural resources to be stripped almost to the point of depletion 


* 
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and shipped out of the state. 


52 ie D. Benedict, “Some Thoughts Concerning Our New State School Work,” 
Gklahoma School Herald, XVI, No. 5 (May, 1908) pp. 4, 5. 
; 53 Brewer, op. cit., pp. 166-168. ‘ 
54 Third Biennial Report of State Superintendent, 1910, pp. 427, 428. 
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Some of these products are returned as manufactured articles, 
at a huge loss to the State in labor, freight costs, profit, and in 
taxes which would accrue to the schools and other agencies of govern- 
ment if factories were established all over the state.°° 


According to the Oklahoma Educational Directory, in 1948-49 
there were eleven state owned senior colleges; seven State owned 
junior colleges; six independent senior colleges; one Afidependent 
specialized school (Spartan College of Aeronautical Engineering) ; 
four independent junior colleges; and eleven municipal junior col- 
leges operating in the state. 


APPENDIX 


COLLEGES ESTABLISHED BEFORE STATEHOOD 
A. STATE SUPPORTED 


Date Date of 

School Location Estab- Actual 

lished Opening 
Central State Normal Edmond 1890 1891 

Cklahoma Agricultural and 

Mechanical College Stillwater 1890 1891 
University of Oklahoma Norman 1890 1892 
Northwestern Normal Alva 1897 1897 
Colored Agricultural and Normal Langston 1897 1898 
University Preparatory School Tonkawa 1901 19024 
Southwestern Normal Weatherford 1901 1903 


a ee by Governor Williams veto of appropriations in 1917; reopened 
n 5 


°5 Tables are given in the Appendix showing the various schools established in 


the state. These include both State supported and pri inati 
schools, established before and after Rood. hh, kien annie ae 


statehood, with locati i 
iidesed WADED ceexine. od, with location, date established, and 
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B. PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL 


a 
b 


¢ 


School Location Date Opened 
Shawnee Indian Training School Shawnee 1874 
Sacred Heart Abbey Asher (near) 1876 
Bacone College Tahlequah 18804 
Lady of Good Counsel School Lehigh 1883 
St. Elizabeth’s Cathedral Purcell 18882 
El Meta Bond Minco 1889¢ 
Catholic College of Oklahoma 

for Young Women Guthrie 18894 
Rainy Mt. Boarding School Gotebo 1891 
Eufaula Boarding School Eufaula 1892 
_Henry Kendall College Tulsa 1893¢ 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College Durant 1894 f 
Kingfisher College Kingfisher 1895¢ 
Holy Family School Tulsa 1899 
Ardery College Guthrie 1901 
St. Mary’s Academy Ponea City 1901 
Baptist College Blackwell 19014 
Lawton Business College Lawton 1902 
Perry S. D. A. School Perry 1902 
1.0.0.F. Orphan’s Home Checotah 1902 
Epworth University Oklahoma City 1903: 
Draughans’ Business College Oklahoma City 1903 
Tulsa Business College Tulsa 1903 
Southwest Baptist College Hastings 19037 
Selvidge Business College Ardmore 1904 
Hill’s Business College Oklahoma City 1905 
Cordell Academy Cordell 1905 
Beulah Heights College Oklahoma City 19064 
Oklahoma Christian University Enid 1907! 


Bacone was moved to Muskogee in 1895. 

Abandoned in 1948. 

Opened at Silver City, near Minco, 1889; moved to Minco, 1890. School 
disbanded May 20, 1920. 


2 Also known as St. Joseph’s Academy. 


First founded at Muskogee, then moved to Tulsa in 1907. 

First founded as Calvin College at Durant, name changed to Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls in 1907. 

Kingfisher College was closed in August, 1922. 

Abandoned in 1913 and absorbed by Oklahoma Baptist University. 

Moved to Guthrie in 1911 where it was called Methodist University of 
Oklahoma. Moved back to Oklahoma City in 1919 as Oklahoma City 
College. The name was changed to Oklahoma City University in 1924. 
Name changed to Hastings Baptist College in 1907. School moved to 
Mangum in 1912; abandoned in 1914. 

United with Oklahoma Holiness College, Bethany, in 1909; became Bethany- 
Peniel College in 1920. 

Re-named Phillips University in 1913. 
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STATE SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED AFTER STATEHOOD 


Date of 


Date 
School Location Estab- Actual 
: lished Opening 

Industrial Institute and College 

for Girls Chickasha 1908 19094 
Oklahoma School of Mines and 

Metallurgy Wilburton 1908 19094 
State Orphans Home Pryor 1908 1908 
Cameron State School of Agriculture Lawton 1908 1909 
Connell State School of Agriculture Helena 1908 1908¢ 
Murray State School of Agriculture Tishomingo 1908 1908 
Haskell State School of Agriculture Broken Arrow 1908 1908¢ 
Conners State School of Agriculture Warner 1908 1909 
Panhandle State School of 

Agriculture Goodwell 1909 1909 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf Sulphur 1909 1909¢ 
Northeastern State Normal Tahlequah 1909 1909 
Southeastern State Normal Durant 1909 1909 
Kast Central State Normal Ada 1909 1909 
Eastern University Preparatory 

School Claremore 1909 1909 f 
Northeastern School of Mines Miami 1919 1919¢ 


a4 Became Oklahoma College for Women in 1916. 

ee by Governor Williams’ veto on appropriations in 1917; reopened 
in 1919. 

¢ Abolished by Governor Williams’ veto of appropriations in 1917; building 
since used intermittantly as orphans’ home or state training school. 
Abolished by Governor Williams’ veto of appropriations in 1917; never 
reopened. 

¢ First opened as contract school in West Guthrie January 1, 1898. Moved 
to Sulphur in 1908. 

Abolished by Governor Williams’ veto of appropriations, 1917; reopened in 
1919 as Oklahoma Military Academy. 

Name changed to Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College in 1925; to 
Northeastern Oklahoma A. and M. College in 1943. 
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OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE AND OLD CENTRAL 


By James K. Hastings 


The Founders’ Day session of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
met in the auditorium of Old Central on Oklahoma A. and M. College 
campus at Stillwater on May 26, 1949, with President Emma Estill- 
Harbour in the chair. Some Oklahomans may be interested in 
knowing something of the interesting history of the College and 
that meeting place, so some of it follows. 


I was homesteading in the west end of Payne County in the 
summer of 1890 when a neighbor and I came to Stillwater, the county 
seat, one day in July, I think it was, and learned that a mass meeting 
of some kind was being held in Swope Hall, at the corner of Main 
and Ninth, where the present Douglas Building now stands. I was 
delayed by some business on the street until the meeting had begun, 
but when I stepped in the door the late R. A. ‘‘Bob’’ Lowry had 
the floor and was saying ‘‘The bars are down.’’ Later it developed 
that the meeting had been called to advise the one who was to repre- 
sent Payne County in the coming first Territorial Assembly that the 
eounty would work with Logan County in her efforts to get the 
territorial capital, in hopes that in this way Payne County would 
have Logan County’s help in getting some territorial plum. 


Mr. Lowry had made some such motion and it had met opposi- 
tion, but later carried and was followed religiously. When the 


- question came up later as to what to ask for, the credit should go to 


the late Hays Hamilton of Stillwater for he it was that suggested 
the location of the Agricultural and Mechanical College and Ex- 
periment Station here. 


Original Oklahoma, opened on April 22, 1889, was cut into six 


counties, Payne, Logan, Kingfisher, Cleveland, Canadian and Okla- 


homa.. In the First Legislative Assembly there was a disposition to 
grab all of the territorial institutions for these six counties, so when 
any two like Payne and Logan joined forces, they had considerable 
power and later traded for more help. 


When the First Legislative Assembly met, after much horse 
trading, the college and station were assigned to Payne County on 
the condition that the citizens furnish eighty acres and put up 
$10,000 with which to build the first college building, later known 


as ‘‘Old Central.’’ 


At the next regular election, the question of bonding the county 


for that sum was voted on and was a flat failure. It got only one 
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vote in my home precinct and I cast that vote, for I had two younger 
sisters that must have an education and this seemed the solution. 
The person that cast that vote was worked over when the vote was 
counted and when enough had been said, I admitted that I had cast it. 
We should not judge too harshly the homesteaders of that day for 
different reasons. Most of them were desperately poor and some 
emigrants from older states had come from sectionsfhat had voted 
bonds to get a railroad built into their county and had had to pay the 
bonds though the road was never constructed. 


On May 4, 1891, voters in Stillwater approved a proposition to 
issue the bonds, and they were issued on June 8. A locating com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor reported on July 11 that of the 
two sites offered, Stillwater was better than Perkins. Stillwater’s 
bonds were found to be technically illegal and were burned in the 
presence of the Board of Trustees of the town on January 19, 1893.1 
In the meantime, July 26, 1892, a municipal election was held at which 
the bonds were voted. They sold for less than par, and after the 
eredit of the town was exhausted, the amount was $352 short of the 
sum required. Business men of Stillwater gave their personal se- 
curity for the $352 and loaned it to the town. 


Then came the letting of the contract for the new building. 
That day the regents had inspected the farm in the forenoon and 
had taken luncheon with the farm superintendent, whose home was 
north of the present power plant. I had business with one member 
of the board and saw him after their meal. On coming back to 
town I met eight or ten men with their light coats flung over their 
arms and one or two with a roll of plans of the proposed building. 
They let the contract that afternoon. Imagine if possible how 
much that building would cost if built today. It would be many 
times the sum paid for it. 


The first president of the College was Robert J. Barker of 
Crescent, Logan County. He was a farmer and a Short Horn eattle 
breeder, as well as a member of the First Legislative Assembly. 
The way that he was chosen president was illustrative of the polities 
of that day. Some one got through a bill which provided that the 
President of the College should be the President of the Board of 


ou 


Regents. This worked backward as well as forward, so that when — 


the regents had been chosen by Governor George W. Steele and had 


elected one of their number President of their body, he was auto-— 


matically President of A. and M. College. As a college president 
he could be classed as a good Short Horn breeder. Let me explain 


that even college men of that day had not the fai 3 
possibilities of the school. Ne e faintest idea of the 


1 An account, listing contempora i i 
: " ry sources on how the $10.00 
given by B. B. Chapman, The Founding of Stillwater, pp. here hiner 
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Instructors chosen before the A. and M. College opened were 
A. C. Magruder of Mississippi, George L. Holter of Pennsylvania, 
and Edward F. Clark, a local school man who looked after the 
student body in a supervisory capacity. The College was formally 
opened on December 14, 1891, in the Congregational Church with 
an enrollment which by the end of the first session reached 76 students. 
The students were about junior high school level. Prior to the com- 
pletion of Old Central in 1894, school was held in the various churches 
of the town, but one year or term was about all any one church 
could stand the wild birds among them. Students were hard on 
buildings and pews. Magruder was of the family that supplied a 
General Magruder to the Confederate army in the Civil War. He 
taught Agriculture, as it was called in that day, but it included 
Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Horticulture. To add 
to his chores he was also a lay reader in the Episcopal Church. Later 
““Alec,’’ as he was called, studied medicine and became an M.D. 
and practiced in Colorado. 


George L. Holter was a precise little chap that we all loved. 

He came to teach Chemistry and be Station Chemist. He could see 

_ farther into the future than the rest of us and bluntly told us, what 

we later realized, that we were breaking out too much grass land. 
He it was that brought John Fields to the state. 


When asked once if he would take over the teaching of a class in 
Physies, Holter answered, ‘‘I can hold the book.’’ The night after 
Holter was married some of his boy students brought up a small 
eannon and parking it on his lawn, fired it, breaking much of the 
window glass. The next morning when the class met, he handed the 
boys a bill from the town glazier that quoted the cost of the glass and 
labor in replacing it. The boys reached pretty deep but found the 
sum indicated before the class proceeded. 


; The long lines of milk trucks today waiting to unload their 
grade A milk at the Stillwater processing plants remind me of 

Holter’s distress when he found a brown sediment in his bottled milk. 
4 He spoke to me about it but being unable to enlighten him I suggested 
that as a chemist he ought to be able in the laboratory to find what 
caused it. 


Pay for faculty members of that day would not tempt a country 
school teacher in this modern high priced day. One regent, who was 
a grain and cotton buyer at Guthrie, complained that he could get 
a good stenographer in his office for $75.00 a month and he could 

not see how faculty members should ask more. Also there was not 
the present tenure in office, for at times then, even the President of 
the school was hired for a year at a time. 


There were some fine men on the faculty in the old days as 
there are now but there was one purely political appointee who 
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aspired to shine all the time. He thought that he should be per- 
mitted to lead convocation and did but he did not know the Lord’s 
Prayer. So one of the good sort would sit behind him and coach 
him quietly when he came to a halt. Finally, at the end of the term, 
the politician was assured that he had better take time out and 
learn that prayer for he would get no more help on it. 


Old Central was begun in 1893 and finished the next year. 
It is told of a former Governor of Oklahoma, J. B. A. Robertson, 
that when he was a young man and freighting from the small station 
of Wharton on the Santa Fe, near Perry, to his home town of 
Chandler in Lincoln County, in territorial days, that he would of 
two roads choose the one that would bring him in sight of Old Central 
for by that road he would get to see a brick college building in the 
territory. 


Mrs. Hastings and I attended a teachers’ institute at Old 
Central in the summer of 1896. The County Superintendent, Miss 
Olivet M. Thornley, employed two teachers from Central Normal 
at Edmond and Professor James Means of the Stillwater schools to 
conduct it. The director was Miss Maude De Cou. She probably 
taught elocution at Edmond and one evening she gave us youngsters 
from the prairies and sticks of Oklahoma a real treat, for she gave 
us Dicken’s Tale of Two Cities. Fifty-four years have rolled over 
my head since that evening yet I can still hear the rumble of the 
trumbils over the cobblestones of the Paris streets and see the old 
French women knitting beside the guillotine and watching the heads 
roll into the basket. I might add for the benefit of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity that the bell in the tower of Old Central still had its 
clapper and we did not at that time have to ask the consent of the 
University if we might ring the bell. 


Following that institute, I signed a contract to teach a seven- 
months school in my home district in the west end of Payne County. 
if was to draw the magnificent sum of $30.00 a month. I have many 
times thought probably that was all my teaching was worth. I 
might add that in the summer following, a young woman who “was 
later County Superintendent taught a two-months term for the 
smaller children for the sum of $20.00 a month in our school building. 


My old school contract is still in exist : i 
: ence and 
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SKULLYVILLE AND ITS PEOPLE IN 1889 
By G. E. Hartshorne, M.D.* 


On May 26, 1889, fresh out of the Medical College of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, I hung out my shingle as ‘‘Physician and 
Surgeon’’ in a small Indian Territory village. The post office was 
Oak Lodge; but the community was known far and wide as Skully- 
ville, a name coined from iskulli, Choctaw word for ‘‘money,’’ and 


_ ville, French word for ‘‘town.’’ It was here the Choctaws came to 


receive their payments from the United States Government soon 
after their migration to the West (1831-34). 


Skullyville was located in the county of the same name, with the 
Arkansas River its northern boundary and the State of Arkansas its 
eastern boundary, joining two other Choctaw counties on the south 
and west. This area is now situated in the north end of LeFlore 
County, Oklahoma. The village was on the old Fort Smith and 
Fort Towson road, fifteen miles southwest of Fort Smith. 


It was the first seat of the Government’s location of an agency 
for the Choctaws in 1832, during the removal from their old homes 
in Mississippi and Alabama.! The first agency building stood until 
September 23, 1947, when it was accidentally destroyed by fire. It 
was originally three large hewn oak rooms with a gallery, or hallway, 
between the south and middle rooms, and a great stack rock chimney 
between the middle and north rooms. There was also a fireplace in 
the south room, with its rock chimney. The front entrance was a 
flight of seven steps leading to the gallery; another set of steps on 
the north led to the end of the long porch which shaded the entire 
front of the building. 


* George Ewing Hartshorne, M.D., a native of Iowa, graduated from the Medical 
School of the University of Maryland April 18, 1893; completed a special course in 
the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat College of Chicago in 1900, and attended clinics in 
the University of Austria at Vienna, Austria, in 1913. He first came to the Indian 
Territory in 1869 when his family resided for a time in the Cherokee Nation, in 
what is now Nowata County. After his marriage to Miss David Cornelia McCurtain, 
daughter of David Cornelius and Rebecca (Krebs) McCurtain, he made his home 
and practiced at Spiro until he located in McAlester in 1901. After World War I 
during which he served as an eye specialist, he moved to Tulsa where he has con- 
tinued his profession —Ed ; 

1This post office was first established as Choctaw Agency on June 26, 1833, 
Francis W. Armstrong, Postmaster. Name changed to Scullyville on August 16, 
1860, Francis E. Williams, Postmaster. The spelling “Scullyville” rather than “Skully- 
ville” appeared on Post Office Department records. Name of post office changed 
to Oak Lodge on December 22, 1871, Henry W. Fannin, Postmaster.—George H. 
Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), pp. 194, 219.—Ed. 
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Fifty yards to the northeast was a large, ever-flowing spring 
which was a deciding factor in the location of the agency. The 
spring is a boon to travelers to this day. Other factors were the 
presence of two other springs within a mile, the nearness of the Fort 
Smith-Fort Towson road, and of the Arkansas River only three miles 


distant, where a landing stage might be located. 


In 1892, Thomas D. Ainsworth was making his home in the agency 
building when he discovered that leakage in the north room roof had 
rotted several of the logs there. He had this room, with its stack 
chimney, razed, and the outer walls of the other two rooms weather- 
boarded. New roofing, flooring and ceiling was added, and a new 
frame room built back of the south room, the gallery extended to run 
full length. Every stick of lumber and every red cedar shingle 
that went into the building was hand sawn and every nail hand 
wrought on the grounds. 


One mile east ofthe agency was New Hope Seminary, a boarding ~ 
school accommodating one hundred Choctaw girls, established in 
1842 by the Choctaw Council and placed under the management of 
the Methodist Church. Seven miles north, Fort Coffee Academy was 
also established for Choctaw boys in the same year.” 


__ A hundred yards from the Agency site is a cemetery wherein 
still stands a large sandstone monument with the date, 1832, en- 
graved upon it. In this quiet, shaded retreat lie the remains of 
most of the Choctaws who have died in the vicinity since that early 
day. Here lie many of their slaves, too. And later on white people, 
renters and transients, laid their loved ones to rest here. Three of 
the five McCurtain brothers, members of a prominent Choctaw 
family, are buried in Old Skullyville Cemetery. 


Mail came to Skullyville daily by hack, about eleven o’clock in 
the morning when the rivers were not too high, and returned about 
one o’clock in the afternoon. The post office then forwarded pouches 
of mail twice a week by horseback on two Star routes, to the west. 


All merchandise, cotton and other produce was hauled overland 
to and from Fort Smith by ox and mule teams, at the time I moved 
to Skullyville, as river traffic had all but ceased some years before. 
Later, in 1895, the K. C. P. & G. (now Kansas City Southern) 
railroad from Kansas City to Port Arthur, Texas, relieved the strain 
and drew merchants to its station two miles west, at Spiro. 


In 1889, all but a dozen of the people of Skullyville were Indian. 


There were about eighty-five men, women and children living within 
a half-mile circumference. : 


“Fort Coffee Academy for boys was established by tl 

he Choctaw il i 
as ae under the supervision of Methodist iene teachers. The school 
was meg = the abandoned buildings of old Fort Coffee which had been the 
principal U. S. military post on the Arkansas River from the time of the abandon- 
ment of Fort Smith in 1834 to its re-establishment in 1838.—Ed, | 


Home of John Garrett Ainsworth, erected at Skullyville in 1868. 
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Thomas D. Ainsworth conducted a large general store with the 
aid of his brothers, J. B. and J. T. Ainsworth. His cotton gin and 
~ corn mill were operated by Ed Baker, a white man. Ainsworth had. 
besides, large land holdings. Garrett Ainsworth (a cousin of T. D.) 
and his father, ‘‘Uncle’’ Spence Ainsworth, ran another large mer- 
chandising establishment, and had river bottom farms. E. W. Fannin, 
brother-in-law to the Ainsworths (T. D., J. B. and J. T.) operated a 
general store together with his bachelor brother John. He also dealt 
in livestock and owned bottom farmland. 


Isom Watkins owned farms, dealt in cattle and ran a small store. 

He had, besides, a gin and a corn mill, operated for him by a Mr. 

Ellis. There were three blacksmith shops: one owned by J. P. Earp 

and Providence Chapman, one by Louis Hamby, Mr. Ellis’ son-in- 
law, and one by ‘‘Old Man’’ Triplet. 


Dr. Riley Foyil was the only physician there prior to my arrival. 
He also held the office of Oak Lodge postmaster, with Miss Lulu 
Donaldson as his assistant. 


_J. F. Tibbitts, an early white settler, had a general store. John 
_ Quinn, a retired gentleman from Ireland, lived on the main street with 
- his Choctaw wife. 


Near the cluster of stores lived Mrs. W. W. Ish and her family, 
_ Ed Bowman and his grandmother, Mrs. Blair, Mrs. Landers (Dr. 
_ Foyil’s widowed sister) and her son, Mrs. A. W. Donaldson and 
_ her family, and the J. F. Tibbetts. At the edge of the ring, on the 

big road leading west, lived W. G. Kayser and family; he was a 

eattleman and landowner. On the east side of the village, on a road 
_ leading to the Poteau River, lived Mrs. M. A. Bower and family ; 
- Dr. Foyil and family, including his bachelor brother-in-law, Jim 
- Stone; the W. W. Watkins family and the Robert Ward family. 


Z Removed as we were from large cities and Eastern civilization, 
_ it may be thought we lived a dull life with nothing to break the 
- routine of sowing, planting, trading and housekeeping. There was, 
however, lively social activity which, of course, often took in visitors 
from neighboring communities; and which always included the 
_ teachers at New Hope, since there was a dearth of unmarried young 
ladies in Skullyville. 


Nearly every family employed Negro domestic servants, leaving 
the mistress of the house with some free time for recreation. There 
were card games, and dances a good many evenings. There were 
_ pienies, fish fries, horseback jaunts and “‘fortnightlies.’’ Singers 
and lecturers of note and traveling stage troups, as well as fairs and 
circuses, drew us often to Fort Smith. 


Godey’s Ladies Book was not unheard of in our community; and 
our young maids and matrons sashayed about beautifully and stylishly 
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attired in the latest Parisian fashions. If they were not, themselves, 
adept at the needle, Fort Smith boasted dressmakers of skill and 
flair, as many a yellowed photograph will attest. 


As a doctor, I find it interesting to remember that the general 
stores, in addition to carrying everything needed for farming and 
stock raising, also sold drugs—some of them deadly—over the counter, 
to anyone. They stocked quinine and calomel, of course, for combating 
the prevalent malaria, and paregoric for the ubiquitous ‘‘tummy 
ache.’? But strychnine could be bought also, and arsenic, laudanum, 
and morphine! It is refreshing to remember that these were used 
for legitimate purposes. 


Nothing much remains of Skullyville now. All the stores, gins 
and blacksmith shops were torn down years ago, as were several of 
the homes; but some of the latter are still oceupied by descendants 
of the original owners. 


New Hope Seminary was destroyed by fire the last night of 
1896. Where stood Fannin’s store and the post office, the U. S. 
Highway now crosses almost at a right angle on the old wagon road. 
Strangers in cars and busses, speeding through, would never guess 
that the little gravel hill between two small creeks had been the 
business site of one of the Indian Territory’s richest and most aristo- 
cratic communities.® 


But Skullyville is still a very real place in the memory of the 
few old timers left, and their descendants. Most of those who were 
heads of families when I went there have long since passed away. 
I can think of only one now living, Mrs. Ed Bowman, née Gertrude 
Moore, now living in Spiro. 


Of the “‘younger set,”? many have moved away. Most of those 
who remained in the vicinity, live now in Spiro, a few miles from 
their old homesteads. Of those, I may mention a Thomas D. Ains- 
worth’s daughter, Jessie, who married Mrs. Ish’s son, Edgar Moore, 
and daughter ; Ella, who married Frank Tibbitts, Junior; Pauline 
Fannin Hickman, daughter of E. W. Fannin; Henry Fannin’s 
widow, Florence ; and Lena Moore, youngest daughter of Mrs. Ish, 
who married R, V. Smith, a neweomer to Spiro, all living in Spiro now. 


' ree We jane eather Marking Historical Sites in the state, representing the Okla- 
homa r istorica Society in co-operation with the State Highway Commission has 
erected two historical markers indicating the sites of the Choctaw Agency and old 


Fort Coffee, on U. S. Higk No. i 
setts fe Foe Cores o. 271 about a mile east of the present town of 
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McLoud, 1895 to 1949 
By Klaris Molder* 


At one time all the land between the North Canadian and the 
South Canadian rivers belonged to the Creeks and Seminoles that 
were two of the Five Civilized Tribes. By a treaty with these Indians 
following the Civil War, the western lands of these nations was 
ceded to the government for use in locating other tribes from other 
_ parts of the United States.1 


The Potawatomi were allotted lands in severalty south of the 
North Fork of the Canadian river in what is now Pottawatomie 
eounty. Their surplus lands were opened to settlement, along with 
those of the Sac and Fox and Iowa tribes, September 22, 1891. 


On May 25, 1895, the Kickapoo reserve lands lying in the already 
organized Lincoln and Pottawatomie counties of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory were opened to settlement. The Kickapoo reserve lands assigned 
to the Kickapoo Indians by Executive Order August 15, 1883, lay 
directly south of the Iowa reserve between the Deep Fork and the 
North Fork of the Canadian river. They relinquished their com- 
man lands, September 9, 1891. Congress ratified the Kickapoo 
agreement March 3, 1893 and each member of the tribe was allotted 
eighty acres. Two years passed before allotment for the Kickapoo 
was completed, and their surplus lands were opened to white settle- 
ment by proclamation of Grover Cleveland. The Indian reservations 
in the western part of Indian territory automatically became a part 
of Oklahoma Territory by provisions in the Organic Act of 1890. 


Two men who played no small part in the history of McLoud 
were Ewers White and John Seikel. Ewers White had much in- 
fluence with the Potawatomi. He came from Fredonia, Kansas to the 
opening of ‘‘Old Oklahoma,’’ April 22, 1889, as deputy U. S. Marshal. 
An early day postmaster at Tecumseh, he later owned thousands of 
acres in the fertile valley between McLoud and Dale. He was ap- 
pointed U. S. Marshal under President Coolidge. He died at Okla- 
homa City, May 25, 1925 from exposure received in line of duty. 


*Klaris Molder (Mrs. J. C.), whose home is at Sulphur, Oklahoma, was born 
in the Kickapoo country north of McLoud, the daughter of Douglas and Mary 
(Lincoln) Kerr, pioneer settlers who had staked a claim at the opening of the 
Kickapoo lands on May 25, 1895. As a writer, Mrs. Molder has had articles, and 
feature stories published in leading newspapers of Oklahoma and in magazines with 
a national circulation. She has dedicated her story of McLoud to her mother, Mary 
Lincoln Kerr, and other pioneers who have made it a substantial, enterprising com- 
munity.—Ed. 

1 Reservations in the former Creek and Seminole cessions were assigned the 
Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Iowa, Sac and Fox, and Pawnee tribes from Kansas. The 
Potawatomi Reservation lay between the Canadian and the North Fork rivers, ex- 
tending west from the Creek and Seminole boundaries to the Indian Meridian.—Ed. 
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John Seikel came to the Potawatomi country from Shawnee 
County, Kansas in 1892, when there was nothing but Indian villages 
in the Canadian Valley. He probably has been in McLoud longe: 
than any other person. He has always been an influence for the 
cood of ‘the town. John Seikel and his sons, and his brothers, Mike 
Seikel and Leo Seikel have always been prominent in the business 
life of the town. John Seikel was in the gin business in 1907. He 
was a hog buyer for twenty five years and established a genera! 
merchandise store in 1923 in the building where it is now. He owns 
the building erected by Craddock and Allen. John Seikel has twice 
been mayor of McLoud. John Seikel’s wife was Miss Anna Me- 
Mamara. She was primary teacher at Dale when she married John 
Seikel in 1901. Mrs. Mike Seikel is an early day citizen of McLoud 
who came from the Potawatomi side of McLoud. She was Miss Amy 
Means. 


Settlers in the Kickapoo country who had a part in the history 
of McLoud were the Bill Russell’s of the White community; the J. L. 
Roughton’s of the Dewey community; and the Douglas Kerr family 
who settled in the Buck community. Mrs. Charles Clinard is a 
daughter of Bill Russell; Mrs. Ike Dodrill and Mrs. Tom Hill, 
daughters of J. L. Roughton. 


It was the merging of the settlers on Kickapoo lands north of the 
river with the pioneers in the Potawatomi country south of the river 
and the coming of the railroad that started the town. It actually 
started on the Kickapoo side. T. J. O’Shaughnessy, Public Relations 
Director for the Chicago Rock Island and Pacifie railroad company, 
has this to say: 


“Our east-west line through Oklahoma was started in the year 1890 
by a corporation known as Choctaw Coal & Railway Company which 
constructed a line between Wister and McAlester in order to open up coal 
properties which it had acquired under lease through the Department of 
Interior, principally from the Choctaw nation of Indians. This corpora- 
tion also constructed a line of railroad between Oklahoma City and Fort 
Reno, and in the year 1893 was commencing the gap between McAlester 
and Oklahoma City, between which points is the town of McLoud. 


“However, the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company did not make a 
success of developing its coal properties and went into receivership in 1893. 
The following year a group of eastern capitalists became interested and 
through foreclosure sale, acquired the coal mining property and the 
railroad as then constructed. Principally, because all of the properties 
were located in Indian territory and under the control of the United States 
government, the reorganized railroad was chartered in 1894 under an Act 
of Congress which permitted the reorganizers to chose their own cor- 
porate name, The name selected was the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf 
Railroad Company. This new company then proceeded to prosecute the 
construction of the railroad between McAlester and Oklahoma City and 
opened the line for operation on October 1, 1895, on which date between 
the points named, a through service of freight and mixed trains was put 
into effect, through passenger service being established at a later date. 
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“The Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad Company was leased to 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company in March, 1904. 
_ This lease was continued through the years until terminated by our recent 
“reorganization January 1, 1948. The new Company—Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific—was authorized as part of the reorganization plan to dissolve 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad Company, and in the recent 
session of Congress, in June, 1948, a special Act was passed voiding the 
congressional charter of the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf. Consequently, 
this east-west line through Oklahoma is now simply a part of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company.” 


The original townsite of McLoud was owned by Edward J. Kelly 
and deeded to McLoud Townsite Company June 21, 1895. The 
townsite was surveyed by J. C. Wilkinson, and it is interesting to 
note that the certificate of survey was acknowledged by Cash Cade, 
an 89’er pioneer of Kingfisher County, and later resident of Shawnee, 
Pottawatomie County.” The original plat was filed June 22, 1895; 
the Craddock Addition filed December 3, 1901; Mendonca Addition, 
April 14, 1902; Rosedale Addition, January 30, 1918; High School 
Addition, February 25, 1947 and amended plat out lot addition, filed 
April 4, 1947. 


A petition for a city election was filed June 2, 1896 and the 
election held June 30, 1896; incorporation was declared July 7, 1896. 
The town of McLoud actually started with the Indian village on the 
Kickapoo side of the river. 


George Rose started the First National Bank in 1896. The town’s 
only bank, The Bank of Commerce, was organized September 12, 1901. 
The first directors were Charles E. Billingsley, president; M. Lau- 
pheimer, vice president; H. E. Green, cashier; J. C. Hodges and 
P. O. Sullivan. It was chartered for fifty years May 1, 1907 as the 
Bank of Commerce. Directors were J. Edd Craddock, Emmett 
Craddock, A. H. Young, secretary. George Boggs was President, and 
Sam Whitson, Cashier. According to the minutes, the president was 
allowed a salary of one hundred dollars a month. January 5, 1918 
Willard Johnson, Shawnee, became president and J. C. Miller, Mc- 
Loud, cashier. Ike D. Barrett, managing officer of the bank since 
1926, was elected president, January 7, 1937. On April 11, 1949, 


_ there were $792,429.20 on deposit in the Bank of Commerce, McLoud. 
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Directors are Ike Barrett, Essie Barrett, Edgar Ellsworth, Jr. and 
Lee Melton. 


2The original townsite of McLoud commenced at the section corner of the 


southeast corner of the southeast quarter of Section 9, Township 11, Range 3 East, 
Indian Meridian, Oklahoma Territory, running fence along the south line of said 


quarter section for 2929 feet to south half of said quarter section 2640 feet to the 
east line of said quarter section, thence south along east line of said quarter 4370 
feet then to the south line of the Choctaw railroad right-of-way, thence easterly 
along the south line of the same right-of-way to a point where said line intersects 
the south line of Section 10, Township 11, Range 2 East, thence west along south 
line of said section 1470 feet to place of beginning.”—Records in Office of County 
Clerk of Pottawatomie County, at Shawnee. 
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ie earliest newspaper obtainable in the preparation of this 
ctor a copy of The Weekly Observer, dated September 21, 1906.8 
It was a consolidation of The McLoud Sunbeam and The McLoud 
Standard. Items of interest from The Weekly Observer were that 
the silver-tongued orator, T. P. Gore, was scheduled to speak in 
Hollis Hall, McLoud. In the city Democratic primary, J. M. Howard 
and A. J. Carlton tied; J. W. Hatfield 38 and J. C. Mooney 18; 
J. A. Stidham 35 and E. Myers 18; Ben Venable 32 and Walter 
Franklin 18, Winners were to be delegates to a convention for the 
purpose of selecting delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 


Jess Barnett had bought the Staley Butcher shop; W. P. Rave- 
lette advertised as a house mover; W. S. Beesley had been visiting 
J. W. Cook; the Catholic Ladies were serving a dinner to help buy 
a cemetery site at Riverside; there was a column of local news from 
Minneha; the Rock Island advertised excursions to Colorado. In a 
local interest column, Wardie Proctor had gone to work for QO: EE 
Plater; Dr. J. I. Lyons’ team had run away, and the buggy was a 
wreck. J. L. Nations was looking over Platt National Park in the 
Chickasaw country; Tom Hayes had malaria fever. The First 
National Bank, with Tom Hollis, president and L. B. Heliker, 
Cashier, advertised a general banking business with a capital of 
$25,000. 


Dill Barnett was manager of the Farmers Market House in the 
old Seikel building. There was a Whittet studio; and Mesdames 
Enlow and Gray were to have a grand opening of Millinery; Arthur 
Hollis was Worshipful Master of the Masonic lodge; Goldie Kennedy, 
Noble Grand of the Rebekah, and W. Bourke, Noble Grand of the 
IOOF; R. M. C. Hill, Commander of the Maccabees, All lodges met 
in Younkman Hall. J. A. Mendonca sold wagons. J. W. Terry had 
a farm for sale. And Chill Tonic ads were plentiful. 


Sam Elzo had the first theater and also the first roller rink. 
The theater was called ‘‘Rex.’’ Breckenbridge Glass and Scott 
Yates built the first telephone system in 1903. It is said that Dr. 
R. C. Kaylor had the first automobile. 


Mrs. Mattie Ross was pastmaster under President Grover Cleve- 
land; and Marsh Younkman, postmaster under President McKinley. — 
Dr. Charles Craddock was one of the early mayors of the City. The 
Corner Drug Store, now owned by Courtney Lisle, was started by 
Dr. J. I. Lyons at the opening of the town. It was later owned by 


J. C. Mooney and Dr. J. Frank Cox. Lisle has owned the drug store 
since 1920. 


Much of the town’s social life has centered around the Eastern 
Star. Beatrice Chapter No. 91, was instituted by Shawnee Chapter 
at Masonic Hall, June 19, 1907, with Fannie Post, Oklahoma City, 


3Copy of The Weekly Observer for September 21, 1906, has b 1 i 
the collections of the Oklahoma Historical Society, by Klaris Malier eo ae 
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instituting officer. Mrs. Carrie Boggs was Worthy Matron and 
J. W. Hatfield, Worthy Patron. Charter for McLoud chapter No. 
193 was granted February 12, 1909.4 


J anuary 17, 1948 McLoud Masons celebrated their fiftieth anni- 
versary in fitting ceremony. The nucleus of McLoud Masonic lodge 
was one instituted at Dale and moved to McLoud June 22, 1899. A 
charter was granted McLoud Lodge No. 126, February 10, 1909. 
There were eighty charter members. A list would duplicate the 
men’s names found among the Eastern Star charter members.® 


The oldest church building in MeLoud, still in use, is the 
Methodist, built in 1897. It was called the Arcadia charge of Okla- 
homa Conference of Indian Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Ben Venable, owner of the town’s first hotel, hauled 
rock for the foundation of the church. There was no money for 
pews, and each family bought their own. The Reverend O. T. Noble 
was the first pastor, followed by J. E. Desch. The Reverend Amos, 
father of Mae Rose, formerly Mrs. Ewers White, was pastor in 1906. 
Some of the charter members were the Venable family, Mrs. Rose, 
Mrs. Mary Craddock and Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Gillis. The Catholic 
Church was built in 1903. John Seikel has been a member of the 


board of trustees since it was organized. 


The first school was a frame building where Mrs. Ike Dodrill now 
lives. School board members in 1908 were John Seikel, Edd Crad- 
dock and George Boggs. A $16,000 bond election for a new building 
was in 1909. <A red brick building was erected at the south end of 
Main street. In 1920 this building burned. Bonds were again 
voted in 1921 and teachers held school in churches till the new 
building was completed. At the state school land sale in 1920, John 
Seikel bought the school lease and deeded the site where the build- 
ing stands to the district. One of the early school superintendents 
was George Johnston. Mrs. Josephine Roseberry was the first princi- 
pal of the consolidated school. An early day teacher of the com- 
munity who might be mentioned here was Charles Holtzman, the 


4Charter members for McLoud Chapter were: Mr. and Mrs, T. L. Courtney, 


Mrs. J. B. Allen, Mrs. R. F. Anderson, Mrs. Minnie L. Brown, Mrs. H. L. Brown, 
Mrs. Lou Craddock, Mrs. Goldie Franklin, Mrs. Minnie Fry, Mrs. Myrtle Glass, 
Mrs. Monta Hayes, Mrs. W. H. Hollis, Dr. R. C. Kaylor, Mrs, Abbie Kohler, Mrs. 


Rachel Proffitt, R. M. Proffitt, M. J. Smith, J. E. Son, Mrs. Pearl Stowell, Mrs. 


Amanda Wallingford, Mrs. Mamie Young, Mrs. Lyons, Mrs. Emma Hollis, Mrs. 
Dixie Yates, Mrs. America Hayes, Mrs. Emma Hatfield, Mrs. Idella Hayes, Mrs. 


Etta Grocian, Mrs. Ada Anderson, Mrs. Susan B. Allen, Mrs. Verna Oliver, Mrs. 


Lucy Hampton, Mrs. Dora Hayes, Mrs. Lillie Son, Mrs. Alice Younkman, Mrs. L. 
A. Hampton, M. A. Younkman, A. E. Grocian, George Boggs, J. W. Hatfield, Ella 
Kaylor and Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Hayes. The writer was initiated into McLoud 
chapter No. 193 February 23, 1918. 


s) 


4 
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5 Others not named there include Brack McGlathery, George Monroe, Otto 
Loessin, George Prince, John Phillips, Bill Russell, Frank Routh, George Stowell, 
Clinton Shreve, Dillard Saylor, William Wanhoozer, Nathaiel Whittet, Chris Kohler, 


James Kennedy, William Jarvis, Thomas E. Cooley, Arthur Cole, Otto Baade, Wil- 
liam Beesley, Ezra Bullard, William Baade. 
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ster’s first teacher. He attended normal school at Chandler and 
Sed ae J. B. A. Robertson who later became Governor of 
Oklahoma. Charles Holtzman’s son, Glenn, was the first baby 
delivered by Dr. R. M. C. Hill after he established practice in MecLoud. 

The Garner family was among the earliest families. Isaac 
Newton Garner, owner of the first lumber yard and father of Mrs. 
R. C. Kaylor came in 1900. He built and lived for years in the 
house now owned by the widow of Douglas Kerr, Mrs. Mary L. Kerr. 
The writer was married in this home on May 20, 1923. 

The Rooker family came to McLoud from the Potawatomi side. 
They had come to the river bottom near Dale from Blue Springs, 
Georgia in 1901. Since 1920 Fred Rooker and Dewey Rooker have 
been prominent business men in McLoud. 

Mrs. Walter Franklin owns the post office building and the 
Owl Drug Store. She came from Wapanucka, Indian Territory in 
1899 as Goldie Kennedy. She married Walter Franklin in 1908. 
Walter Franklin had staked a claim on the Kickapoo side. Dr. R. C. 
Kaylor has maintained an office in the Owl Drug store since he came 
out of school and started practice in 1900. Dr. Charles Craddock 
and Dr. Emmett Craddock were first owners of the Owl Drug Store. 

Hayes Brothers (Charles, Tom and Richard) were early day 
merchants. They came from Arkansas and worked for Craddock 
Brothers till the Craddock building burned in 1900. 


The first census gave the town a population of 787. The 1949 
population is about twelve hundred, two hundred of which are 
Negroes. It is on U. S. Highway 270, has had electricity since 1912, 
gas since 1928 and water and sewerage since 1928. 

The town of McLoud has no bonded indebtedness. It boasts the 
softest water and the lowest taxes in the state. There are forty-five 
businesses exchanging goods for profit. At different times it has 
been a state leader in hog market, cotton, sweet potatoes. Now the 
big industry is blackberries and bids fair to continue. 


The annual Blackberry festival was held on July 4, 1949, in 
Memorial park that was donated to the town by John Seikel in 
memory of War dead. Thousands participated in the double cele- 


bration. Sixteen-year old Patsy Harwell, Tecumseh, reigned as 
Blackberry Queen. 


The festival opened with a parade of beautifully decorated 
floats, headed by the American Legion with musie by Harrah High 
School Band. Typical of a MeLoud Fourth of July celebration was 
an Indian stomp dance, and the usual fireworks. 


As an advertising stunt, the McLoud Chamber of Commerce, 
headed by B. M. Seikel, sent President Harry 8. Truman a erate of 
blackberries on June 28, the peak day of the harvest. They reached 
the president by overnight-air-freight. On June 29, 1949, McLoud 


made the front page of The Daily Oklahoman with a story about the 
President receiving the blackberries. | 
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CREEK INDIAN BURIAL CUSTOMS TODAY 
By Mrs. Irwin A. Watson* 


Students are taught in their social study classes about the 
customs and traditions of the Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, but 
are told very little about the Creek Indians who are their classmates 
and friends. Many people have lived for years, probably all of their 
lives in the Creek Nation but have very erroneous impressions of 
these citizens and the part they play in our complex civilization. 
Few know about their customs, traditions, and culture. As a matter 
of fact, many have never attended a Creek religious service or a 
funeral, and have not even seen a stomp dance or stick ball game. 
Many people pride themselves on knowing all about the past history 
of the Indians but know little about them as they are today. 


_ The Creeks as a whole have no connected idea of their own 
history and the boys and girls have little idea of how social progress 
has surged against their beloved traditions and institutions. The 
Creeks, for the most part, have been assimilated into the American 
way of life, and many outstanding men and women continue to 
bring honor to their people. 


The history of the Creeks since the Civil War has been almost a 
Complete blank, for these people have been neglected by historians.1 
Journalists and travelers have written about other tribes of Indians 
but in the absence of convenient data, historians have overlooked 
the Creeks. The story of their life and customs has remained hidden 


* The writer is indebted to a number of Creek Indians for valuable assistance 
rendered in the preparation of this paper. They gave encouragement by helping 


to assemble the data, by explaining Indian traditions and customs, by interpreting 


hymns, prayers and sermons and by reading the manuscript and making necessary 
corrections. Through their kind co-operation and sound advice this research has 


been possible. Special acknowledgments are made to the following Indian friends 


who assisted in this undertaking: Chief Roly Canard, present Chief of the Creek 


- Nation; Mrs. Juanita Hill Yahola, Miss Lizzie Hill, Mrs. Lena Hill, Mr. Daniel W. 


Kin 


Barnette, Mr. Daniel Buck, Mrs. Pauline McKinney, Miss Geneva Scott, Mr. Amos 


g. 
I am indebted to the many Indian boys and girls whom I have taught and 
have learned to love. It is they who have given me the desire to record Indian 


customs so that they and their posterity may appreciate their heritage—Mrs. Irwin 
A. Watson, Wetumka, Oklahoma. 


>” 


1The most complete account of the history of the Creek Nation in the Indian 
Territory before 1907 is found in Angie Debo’s interesting volume The Road to 
Disappearance (Norman, 1941). The Bureau of American Ethnology has published 
John R. Swanton’s detailed studies of early Creek customs and social organization 
in several volumes: Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors (Bul- 
letin 73), The Indians of the Southeastern United States (Bulletin 137), and “Social 
Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy” in 42nd 


_ Annual Report—Ed. 
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in the tribal records, in newspapers published in the Creek Nation, © 
the reports of their government agents, and in the memories of the 
older Indians. With the fading of these records and the passing of 
these aged Indians most of the traditions and customs of these people 
will be lost to posterity. This article is an attempt to record the 
traditional Creek Indian funeral as it is observed today. 


When a Creek Indian passes away, the body is taken to the 
mortician and prepared for burial. The funeral is held three or 
four days after the death of the person. The body of a Christian 
Indian is usually taken to his church. As the hearse approaches the 
church, the bell is tolled and rings until the casket is placed in the 
building and the mourners are assembled for the first service of the 
funeral. Relatives and friends come from far and near and camp 
for the duration of the funeral. After the brief religious service is 
held at the church, the body is sometimes taken to the camp house 
where it lies in state for the period of two or three days until the 
evening before the funeral. The relatives and friends usually sit 
up at his camp house until midnight, each night preceding the final 
wake, and then sleep the remainder of the night on pallets on the 
floor around and under the coffin. 


If the casket is not taken to the camp house, it lies in state at 
the church. Here the men and women sit up until midnight but 
at a late hour most of the women and children go to bed, while the 
men remain at the church all night. The deceased is never left 
alone from the time of death until the interment since an attendant 
remains near the casket at all times. 


On the night before the funeral some churches still have an all 
night funeral wake which consists of a religious service that lasts 
until midnight, after which a supper for all present is held, and then 
another service continues till daybreak. The forenoon of the funeral 
day is taken up with religious services consisting of songs, prayer 
and scripture readings. A dinner is served at noon and the formal 
funeral service is held at 1:30 or 2:00 p.m. 


The following is a description of a typical all night wake which 
was held at the Wetumka Indian Baptist Chureh which is located two 
miles south of Wetumka. This church was organized before the 
Civil War and is still functioning. 


Since the weather was warm and a large crowd was expected, the 
funeral service was held in the big open air tabernacle adjoining the 
church. The pavilion is a commodious, electrically lighted addition 
having a concrete floor and home-made wooden benches which face a 
raised pulpit platform. The deceased was a returned soldier so the 
casket was covered with an American flag and was banked with 
beautiful floral pieces. A picture of the boy, in full army uniform, 
was on an easel near the head of the casket. 
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The all-night service was to have started at 8:00 p.m. but it was 
not until 8:45 that a deacon gave the signal assembling the services 
by blowing four loud mournful blasts on a eow’s horn. This instru- 
ment is a kind of bugle with which hunters call their dogs. 


The people began to come to the service from their cars and from 
the camp houses and tents around the church camp grounds. As the 
indians met their friends, they greeted them with a hearty handshake 
as is their custom. They sat in small groups or stood about talking 
quietly and earnestly. Some of the older men and women sat all 
alone in quiet meditation. Five men with broom sticks in their 
hands acted as ushers and moved the people to places where they 
~ wanted them to sit. Their autocratic seating of the crowd was ac- 
complished by gestures with the stick accompanied by facial con- 
tortions including the peculiarly Indian custom of ‘‘pointing with 
the lips.’’ These ushers seated people in the front pews first, leaving 
the benches in the rear for late comers. 


The best singers among the women who are known as ’’Leaders 
of the Church’’ sat at the right in front of the pulpit faced by the 
deacons and preachers who were to take the initiative in the service. 
The men were shown to places on one side of the building and the 
women were seated on the other. It is not customary in the Indian 
church for men and women to be seated together. This practice is 
seldom broken except in an instance as on the final day of the 
funeral when the family of the deceased is not separated. 


There were enough little boys present to fill about three benches. 
These children seemed to enjoy their association throughout the 
entire evening for they quietly laughed and whispered among them- 
selves. When they tired of the service, they got up and moved 
about. The boys often left the tabernacle to play a game of chase or 
to go to their camp house to get something to eat or to take a nap. 


There was a bucket of drinking water hanging from a wire at the 
back of the shed. If anyone felt thirsty, he walked to the pail and 
took a drink from the dipper. The little girls were often sent to the 
bucket to get a drink for a mother or a small child. All of those 
present felt free to walk in and out or to move about as they desired. 
They often walked across the platform from which the minister 
preached. 

The song service began at 8:50 p.m. and lasted for about thirty 
minutes. The man or woman designated to lead the hymn remained 
in his seat and started the melody. After he had sung a few notes, 
the congregation joined in with beautiful harmony. The pastor 
often designated a certain person to lead a song or prayer but if a 
member felt the urge to sing a favorite hymn or to offer a prayer, 
he did so and the congregation followed his lead. Some of the singers 
had strong, magnificent voices while others had soft sweet melodious 
ones. All of the voices blended in the lovely rendition of their native 
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Creek sacred songs. The music contained many beautiful harmonic 
and minor chords. Indians employ a different tone scale and rhythm 
pattern from the Europeans. They seem to sense a kinship with the 
deepest meaning of life. The music was very loud and fast, quite 
in contrast to European funeral strains. However, some other Indian 
denominations sing very soft slow funeral music which is more 
keeping with the European style of a funeral dirge. 


The hymns were interspersed with prayers which were all said 
in Creek and were entirely unintelligible to a person who did not 
know their language. Their supplication sounded somewhat like a 
chant with their rising and falling inflection and resonant cadence. 
The congregation joined audibly in the prayers. Their high and low 
voices made pleasing music which touched one’s emotions. 


A brother of the church made a brief talk in Creek, then read 
from the Bible in English and translated it into Creek. Then the 
clergyman preached.the evening sermon in his native tongue. He 
talked without script or notes. He had impressive inflection and 
expression in his voice which made the sermon sound like the chant 
of an auctioneer. The only words that could be understood by the © 
white visitors were the proper names. On that occasion, he used for 
his text the story about Christ raising Lazarus from the dead. He 
quite often repeated the same words and phrases for emphasis. He 
used many graceful gestures which made his hour’s discourse very 
impressive. While the minister spoke some of the adults seemed 
tired and nodded. Several of the little boys gave up their play, lay 
down on the benches and went to sleep. Mothers came and went 
putting their children to bed on the pallets and beds in the various 
camp houses. 


Just before the conclusion of the sermon, one of the deacons went 
across the platform on which the speaker stood, opened a door directly 
behind the pulpit, and procured a short bench and set it on the 
ground beside the shed. When the sermon was finished, the people 
began to sing and the usher placed the bench in the aisle near the 
casket. The preacher asked for sinners or backsliders to come and 
take a seat on the bench as an indication of their desire for the 
prayers of the congregation. No one presented himself; therefore, 
after the first song was finished, the usher removed the bench and 
other songs and prayers were entered into by all. 


At 11:30 p. m. the service was concluded. At that late hour 
some little two and three-year-old children were still awake, going in 
and out of the tabernacle, eating candy, cookies or other food, while 
babies in arms were drinking from nursing bottles which were filled 
with ‘‘Koolaid’’ or coffee instead of the customary cow’s milk or 
formula, The congregation quietly left the church. Some returned 
to their homes, a few went to their camps and prepared for bed 
while others sat by the casket with members of the bereaved family 
in readiness for the early morning service. 
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After a short intermission, food was brought out and placed on 
the benches for all to partake of the midnight snack. Large kettles 
of boiling coffee were imbibed. This stimulant was drunk to help 
the worshippers stay awake till dawn. Sandwiches, cookies, dough- 
nuts, potato chips and foods that were good with coffee were served. 


_ After all had eaten and another intermission was observed, the 
religious service was resumed at 2:00 a. m. This service consisted 
of songs, prayers, and scripture readings. Those who had anything 
to say addressed the group. Each preacher present offered words of 
condolence. This program continued until dawn. The meeting was 
dismissed with a prayer and another intermission followed. 


A short devotional was held for all campers in the church just 
before breakfast was served at about 8:00 am. All visitors were 
welcomed to the various camps to partake of a bountiful breakfast. 
The blessing is always said in every camp at each meal. Hither a 
man or a woman is called upon to give thanks for the food, but if a 
preacher is at the table, he is expected to offer the prayer. 


The forenoon service convened at 10:00 a.m. and lasted until 
11:00 am. This program was very much like that of the evening 
service of the night before. It consisted of songs, prayers, scripture 
reading, and testimonials. The worshipers adjourned to prepare for 
the noon meal. 


At 1:30 a.m., on the day of the funeral, a very long table was 
placed under the beautiful native oak and elm trees. This table was 
laden with many different kinds of delicious foods. Some were 
cooked and served in typical European style, while others were the 
traditional Indian dishes such as sofkey, apuske, ‘‘cold flour’’, and 
blue dumplings, or blue bread. Indian cooking has always been a 
highly specialized native art of which the Creeks have been justly 
proud. Corn was their staple article of food when the White men 
eame to America and the natives still make many delicious dishes 
from the grain. The corn is beaten in a mortar (a log that has been 
hollowed out by fire) with a heavy topped wooden pestle, to a form 

_ of hominy grits or coarse corn meal. The husks are winnowed from 
the corn in a large shallow woven basket. The sofkey is made by 
cooking the beaten corn to a form of gruel thin enough to drink. A 
little ‘‘drip lye’’ is added to give the corn a yellow color and a 
distinctive flavor. ‘‘Drip lye’’ is made by pouring a little boiling 

_ water through clean ashes so that the lye drips out of the bottom of 
the ash container. The sofkey is set aside for two or three days till 

_ it reaches a stage of fermentation. Some people like the sofkey when 

_ it is fresh, while others desire the sour taste in the dish. The liquid 

is drunk for a beverage after which the corn is eaten with a spoon. 

Most Indians eat the dish without salt, while a few require the 

seasoning. Blue dumplings are made of the beaten corn and the 

_ burned shells of field peas. Small flat patties are made of the grain 
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and cooked in boiling water. The pea hulls give the dish a blue 
color. The apuske is a food drink made by stirring a meal made of 
parched corn into water, sweetened to taste and iced. The corn for 
this dish is used when it is at the firm roasting-ear stage and is 


parched in hot ashes. This drink is very refreshing and appetizing. 


While the dinner was being served, a few members of the family 
and some of their friends sat in the church near the casket in a 
reverent attitude. These relatives relinquished their places of 
mourning to others while they ate their lunch. After everyone had 
partaken of the bountiful feast, the women cleared away the food 
which remained and washed the dishes. Each one put his property 
away in his own camp house. The men removed the table and re- 
placed the benches in the building. Then everyone prepared for 
the afternoon service. 


The casket, which had been taken into the church after midnight, 
was again moved to the open pavilion so that more friends could be 
seated in comfort for the funeral. The coffin was then more pro- 
fusely banked with cut flowers and blooming plants. 


At 11:30 a.m., on the day of the funeral, a very long table was 
people to make ready for the meeting. Fifteen minutes later, he blew 
the horn again for all to assemble for the funeral service. While 
the crowd was gathering a guest book was passed around for the 
signatures of those present. These pages were beautifully lettered 
since a majority of Indians are expert penmen. All who signed this 
register later received cards acknowledging their presence at the 
funeral. The ushers again seated those assembled by placing the 
bereaved family, men and women together, on the right side, near the 
casket. All of the other men and women were separated—the men 
on one side and the women on the other. Since the pews were 
crowded, the little boys sat on the ground beside the tabernacle. 
Chairs, benches’and stools were brought from the camp houses and 
placed near the shed so that all could see and hear the service. 


_ All present, even the babies, were very quiet. There was no 
whispering and all had very sober faces. The family and close 
friends seemed grief-stricken and many wept audibly. Since this 
was the funeral of an Indian soldier, the National Guard presented 
the colors and took their station as honor guards. After all were 
seated and everything was in readiness for the funeral, four long 
blasts were blown on the horn announcing the beginning of the 
service. The pianist played appropriate introductory music after 
which the minister made several announcements. He spoke in Creek 
first and then repeated his statements in English. A beautiful Creek 
funeral song was sung by all of the assembled Indians. The hymn 
was followed by a prayer in Creek by a member of the church. 
Several familiar funeral songs were sung in English by a choir of 
young Indians. The obituary was first read in Creek and later 
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interpreted in English. Then, as a special request, a young Indian 
man sang a Creek song which was the favorite of the deceased. The 
. sermon was preached in English by the pastor. His text was: ‘‘If a 
man die, shall he live again?’’? He used no notes or script and de- 
livered a scholarly sermon of great beauty and with extreme rever- 
ence. Then words of exhortation were uttered by a young Indian 
in his native tongue. 


The casket was not opened but all reverently filed by to view 
the bier. All were again seated and the names of the pall-bearers 
and flower girls were announced. The colors were retired, and the 
people filed from the church. Most of them went to their cars and 
prepared to go to the cemetery. 


The flag draped coffin was placed in the hearse and as the 
funeral procession started to move away, the large bell mounted on 
four tall poles in the church yard, was tolled, and could be heard as 
long as the cortege was leaving the church. The body was laid to 
rest In a community cemetery some ten miles from the church. Many 
other Indians had been buried there as could be seen by the wooden 
or concrete houses built over the grave as is the Indian custom. 


National Guards were lined up at attention when the hearse 
accompanied by the relatives and friends arrived at the cemetery. 
The casket was placed over the grave, the guards fired the farewell 
salute and taps was sounded by the buglar. Contrary to the opinion 
held by many, that most Indians are stoic and show little or no 
feeling, much emotion was expressed at this funeral. As taps was 
being played, many wept audibly and one bereaved woman collapsed. 


A Creek song was then sung, a prayer was uttered and the 
easket was lowered into the vault. A beautiful hand-made quilt was 
placed over the casket and the lid was then put on the vault. The 
grave was partially filled and the workmen stood aside for the time 
being and the two men took shovels of dirt and stood at either end of 
the grave. As the Indians sang, all who were friends of the deceased 
passed by the grave, took a handful of dirt and dropped it in the open 
pit. This ceremony signified their last handshake with the deceased. 
The grave was then filled, the flowers were placed on the newly made 
mound and the final prayer and song was sung and the mourners 
departed. Indians always observe the graveside rites of a prayer 
and song beside the open sepulcher and a prayer and song over the 
filled grave regardless of weather or time of day. They always ac- 
cord this respect to their loved ones at their burial-places. 


Some Indians today still practice burying food and other pos- 
sessions in the casket. Quite often a nursing bottle and canned 
milk is placed in the coffin with a baby. Scissors, thread, needles, 
and a thimble are buried with a woman. Tobacco, food, clothing, 
and cherished possessions of the deceased are often buried with the 
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body or placed in the little house over the grave. Missionaries say 
that they have covered up in graves many hundreds of dollars worth 
of valuable blankets and shawls. Once a baby was buried in a 
buckskin dress which was adorned with five hundred dollars worth 
of elk teeth. The practice of taking food to the grave and leaving it 
was common among the Indians in the early days and is still prac- 
ticed by some. 


The friends of the family always dig the grave and Indians 
think it is indeed very unfortunate if it is necessary for the family 
to make the excavation and that it is disgraceful for the friends 
to allow the family to pay for the work. 


Many modern Indians still build a covering, which they call a 
grave house, over the grave. The small house is a little larger than 
the grave and about two feet high, having a gabled roof. Some 
of the s#ructures are wood and are covered with shingles, while 
some are of concrete and are flat on the top. Some families put 
tomb stones at the head and foot of the little house. Often the 
picture of the deceased is placed on the headstone. 


If Herodotus had not recorded the deeds of the Greeks and 
Persians we would know nothing of the Marathon, Thermopylae and 
Salamis. If someone does not write down the story of the social and 
cultural life of our own Creek Indians, this romantic heritage will 
be lost to posterity. 
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THE Story or Or In THE SOUTHWEST 


The story of development of oil in the Southwest is told in Carl 
Coke Rister’s fascinating book, Oil, Titan of the Southwest, published 
by the University of Oklahoma Press (1949), at Norman, Oklahoma. 
This splendid volume illustrated with rare photographs, maps, graphs, 
and appended tables of statistics, is the work of one of the Nation’s 
outstanding historians and writers. It gives the remarkable account 
-of Oklahoma’s ‘‘place in the sun’’ in world-wide oil development. 


Outcroppings of green oil at well known water springs in the 
Indian Territory (now Oklahoma) were noted in the reports of the 
U. S. Indian agents in the early 1840’s. In 1859, the first vein of 
oil was accidentally struck in this region when Lewis Ross was 
drilling a deep well for salt water near the Grand Saline, present 
Salina, in Mayes County. The first oil company in Oklahoma was 
organized in 1872, as the ‘‘Chickasaw Oil Company,’’ to develop oil 
production in the vicinity of the well known oil springs near the 
home of Governor Winchester Colbert in the Chickasaw Nation. In 
1884, the Cherokee Oil Company, organized by law of the Cherokee 
National Council, and the Choctaw Oil and Refining Company, 
organized by law of the Choctaw General Council, made two grants, 
covering a total of 13,000,000 acres, for the development of oil within 
the two nations, now Eastern Oklahoma. Two years later, an oil 
rig was up on Clear Boggy River about fourteen miles west of Atoka, 
in old Atoka County, Choctaw Nation, and another was started at 
Alum Bluff on the Illinois River, in Going Snake District, Cherokee 
Nation. The first drilling for oil in Oklahoma was at the Atoka 
well, and a showing of oil discovered in 1888. The first commercial 
oil well in Oklahoma was struck in 1897, at Bartlesville. The dis- 
covery of oil in the Bland-Clinton well at Red Fork, Tulsa County, 
on June 25, 1901, brought nation wide publicity and development 
that gave Tulsa the title of ‘‘Oil Capital of the World.”’ 


A small leaflet recently printed complimentary by the Bartles- 
ville Chamber of Commerce at Bartlesville has been brought to the 
attention of the Editorial Department through the kind interest of 
Nellie V. Johnstone Cannon, great granddaughter of the last chief 
of the Delawares, the Reverend Charles Journeycake. The interesting 
notes in this leaflet are as follows: 


THE STORY OF 
“NELLIE JOHNSTONE NO. 1” 


The reproduction of the oil painting by Preston Gaddis of the first 
producing oil well in Oklahoma, and the first well drilled into the famous 
Bartlesville Oil Sand, is pictorially and historically correct. It has been 
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ioneers who were present when the well was brought in on 
Paes and with all historical records. The painting was ad aan 
at the official Fifty-first Anniversary Celebration by the Chamber o 2 ae 
merce, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and has been approved by the oil indus gh 
and historical authorities as a faithful portrayal of the scene as the oi 
poured out after the well was shot with a charge of nitro-glycerin. 


The well was known as the Nellie Johnstone No. 1. It was owned by 
the Cudahy Oil Company and was drilled by McBride and Bloom. The 
site referred to as “on the bank of the Caney.” At that time Bartlesville 
was a small settlement sprawled on both side of Caney River. The well, 
with a reproduction of the original derrick, is perpetuated as a memorial 
in Johnstone Park at Bartlesville. 


The Cherokee Indian [in the painting], standing by the tree, little 
dreamed what the term “Royalty” would mean to his kinsmen, how the 
discovery of oil would affect the growth of industry and commerce in the 
Southwest, the contribution which oil would make to the development of 
trade and transportation throughout the world, or what a decisive factor 
oil and oil products would make to the winning of two Sa wd 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has been lacking through the 
years in informational literature relating to the Society. To its 
members and friends through the State and Nation, to the more than 
50,000 visitors passing annually through its halls, and for the thous- 
ands of students over the state calling for information, it had nothing 
to give. The Legislature in its session of 1949 appropriated $3000 
as a Revolving Fund for the purchase of such literature. Under 
the direction of the Secretary, Dr. Charles Evans, the Board of 
Directors of the Society has published a beautiful brochure of 
24 pages, 7144” x 10” and of highly artistic 4-colored work. It con- 
tents embraces a pointed history of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
a brief statement of the nature of its various departments, a descrip- 
tion of its $500,000 building, a presentation of its museum with its 
15,000 and more historical relics, artifacts, pictures, etc., its Portrait 


Hall and other information concerning the work and possessions of 
the Society. 


The front cover presents the Historical Building and its in- 
teresting surroundings in four colors and this is followed with 18 
pages, each presenting in splendid form a picture of one of the 
special features of the museum with a brief historical sketch. Tt also 
contains the Oklahoma State Song, the names of the Board of 
Directors, Officers and Staff Members at the time the brochure was 


developed. The back cover is done in four colors revealing an Indian 
dance and Lake Texhoma. 


The Board of Directors received copies in their last meeting, 
January 26, 1950, and a vote of thanks and appreciation was ex- 
tended by the Board to the Secretary and all who had assisted in the 
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Historical Marker erected at Red Fork on U.S. Highway #66. 
Dedicated March 23, 1950. 
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development of the brochure. This pamphlet will be sold for 50¢ 
and will be available to members of the Society and its many visitors. 
All monies received will be returned to the Revolving Fund. Those 
wishing to secure a copy or several copies of this brochure will 
address the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Charles Evans, Secretary. 


CoMMUNICATIONS From Dr. Grant ForEMAN RELATING TO THE 
INDIAN ARCHIVES AND TO THE LIBRARY 


Special communications were received in October and December, 
1949, by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, then President of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, from Dr. Grant Foreman reporting on recent 
accessions to the Indian Archives, and calling attention to the pos- 
sibility of securing more valuable records for preservation in the 
Archives and the Library of the Historical Society. Dr. Harbour 
heartily endorsed Dr. Foreman’s communications and has requested 
that all who have any old letters, documents and reports relating to 
Oklahoma write the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Dr. Charles Evans, with the view of placing them in the Archives 
and Library of the Society for permanent preservation. 


October 15, 1949 
To the President 
and 
Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I am glad to report to you that I have this week, on October 11th, 
shipped to the Society Building in Oklahoma City twenty-four cartons 
containing 392 volumes of Five Civilized Tribes and miscellaneous records 
of great historical value. This makes a grand total of approximately 1800 
bound volumes received from the Five Civilized Tribes Agency alone. 
These volumes were delivered to me for the Society by virtue of an act of 
‘congress of March 27, 1934, which was enacted for our benefit after its 
introduction by Congressman Hastings. In order to secure the approval by 
the Indian Department of this act of congress, I went to Washington a 
' number of years ago and in company with Congressman Hastings appeared 
before the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and explained to him the benefits 
to be derived by entrusting these records to us under conditions to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. In receiving these volumes we 
have specifically agreed to the terms prescribed by the Secretary which 
are set out by him, and a copy of which is in the possession of the president 
of this Society. 


é To secure the last 392 volumes referred to was attended by some 
difficulty due to my illness, so that I was unable to visit the Indian Super- 
intendency at Muskogee as I should like to have done. 


However, though I am required by my doctor to limit my physical 
activities greatly, I did manage one trip to the office of the Superintendent, 
in company with Mrs. Foreman, and the Superintendent very kindly came 
out to see me, so that we could discuss the subject and arrive at some 
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agreement about the method of handling these records. To that end I 
employed Mrs. Ida Green, a very competent former employee of the Super- 
intendent’s office, now retired. She was able to consult with me frequently 
when I gave her all needed instructions for carrying on the work. 


You will be interested in knowing that this latest addition to our 
archives gives us a grand total of 1800 bound volumes received from the 
superintendency at Muskogee, and puts us in possession of historical 
records relating to the Five Civilized Tribes of extra-ordinary value. 


These latest volumes became available to us through the natural 
process of obsolescence—a word which I may use to suggest records that 
from time to time cease to have current use and value in Indian administra- 
tion and therefore, under the law, became available to us. 


This same process has been in operation with respect to Indian 
records in agencies scattered throughout Oklahoma which are named in 
the act of Congress. Here one will read that the same delivery to our 
Society is permissable concerning records of twenty-four Indian tribes 
named in the act of congress. ‘ 


After the enactment of this law of March 27, 1934, we employed Miss 
Martha Buntin to visit the various Indian agencies and secure such records 
as were no longer needed in Indian administration. She was able to locate, 
with the cooperation of the agents in whose custody they were, a large 
amount of material which she boxed up and sent in to the Society Building, 
requiring nearly seventeen truckloads as I remember it. All this material 
was filed, indexed, and catalogued by Mrs. Looney, and is now in her 
custody, available to anyone desiring to examine them in their study. Mrs. 
Looney’s reports will show how extensive these collections are, but I do 
not have them before me. I am prepared to say, however, that we have 
the most extensive and most valuable collection of Indian material outside 
the City of Washington. Its extent and usefulness have been frequently 
commented upon by students and other researchers from pretty well all 
over the United States. 


In this connection it is proper to refer to the fact that in these scattered 
agencies over the state, where the administration of numerous tribes has 
been carried on, the same process prevails wherein, from time to time, 
records cease to have current usefulness and are retired for storage. 
Such records in the archives in Washington have the technical name of 
“Retired Classified Files.” 


I want to put particular stress on the statement I have made about the 
accretion of disposable files and records. From my large experience in 
research I am satisfied that the sum of files having no current use or 
value in these various agencies has been increasing over the years since 
the selections made by Miss Buntin, and that they are now available to us 
and are a challenge to us to take steps to secure them. 


In the paper that I prepared for the last meeting of the board, and 
which was presented by the kindness of Mr. Mountcastle, I called attention 
to this situation and urged that it be looked into so that we might learn 
what, if any, tribal material had accumulated, and which was subject to 
removal to our archives. To this suggestion I have never learned what, 
if any, response was made by the Board; but at this time I can strongly 
urge and beg that this material be given due consideration so that such 
records as have become available to us under the law may be possessed 
by us, classified, and then catalogued by Mrs. Looney and added to our 
already extensive collection of Indian material. 


Because I am deeply concerned with the success of our So 
ciety, I have 
taken it upon myself to assume some responsibility in securing the records 
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that I have secured from the Indian Agency at Muskogee, in which I have 
achieved a degree of success that I trust will redound to the benefit of 
our Society. It happens that my relations with the Superintendent at 
Muskogee are on a plane of mutual confidence: and understanding, so that 
I have received from him and his assistants a degree of cooperation that 
has been most helpful and gratifying. 


It is obvious to me—and I trust it will be to the members of the 
Board—that the opportunities for securing these valuable records should be 
availed of with diligence and understanding, or diaster is likely to follow. 
Some of the members of the board, I think, must be aware of the shocking 
destruction of records in the Muskogee office under a previous superin- 
tendent, which was contributed to in part by the neglect of our Society to 
act promptly and diligently in the preservation of priceless historical docu- 
ments which had been ruthlessly disturbed by the exigencies of remodelling 
and constructing some new rooms on the fifth floor which had been 
previously known as the attic of the Federal Building in Muskogee. It is 
my prayer that nothing like this shall ever happen again. To that end we 
can at least make diligent inquiries concerning current retirement of records 
and files in the scattered agencies over the state, so as to achieve what 
I have been doing in the records at Muskogee. 


I am dictating this in bed, and I would be greatly obliged if the 
board would indicate its reaction to my suggestions which might govern 
my future actions concerning these Indians records, and perhaps others 
that I may learn about. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GRANT FOREMAN 
F-B 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, Dec. 31, 1949. 
Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, 
State Teachers College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Dear Dr. Harbour: 


I enclose herewith a letter I have addressed to you on what I believe 
is a subject of a good deal of importance. In my experience and ac- 
quaintance with the lawyers of Oklahoma I know that there are many 
lawyers whose library shelves are crammed with printed records of cases 
they have carried to the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, the United States 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court of the United States. I think 
many of these lawyers would be glad to get rid of these old volumes that 
take up space that they could use for current business. 


I believe that if you would have the enclosed long letter published in 
the Chronicles, together with any observations you might feel like making 
to secure these records from law offices and from the various courts of 
review where they may be cluttering up space, we might secure some 
yaluable cooperation in adding to our library much valuable historical 
material otherwise unavailable. It might be that our secretary could 
identify promising material by an examination of the printed digests that 
disclose the cases in which interesting historical subjects are discussed. 


I think I might add to my letter further helpful suggestions if I were 
well enough, but I just got out of bed this afternoon long enough to 
dictate this letter, and as I am now pretty tired I will have to let it go 
in this shape. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grant Foreman 
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Muskogee, Okla., Dec. 31, 1949. 


Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, 
State Teachers’ College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Dear Doctor Harbour: 


I want to submit for your consideration the subject of a large amount 
of recorded Oklahoma history which I believe is available to our Society 
if we take steps to secure it. 


I refer to the recorded testimony submitted in our courts of record 
by litigants in support of their contentions. In no other state of the Union 
have their been so many issues of fact that turned on the establishment of 
historical facts as in Oklahoma. I refer particularly to the establishment 
of land titles, where inquiry was directed not only to the facts involved 
but to the customs of the Indians in connection with the establishment of 
tribal customs bearing on these questions. Testimony was offered in 
thousands of cases to establish these customs on which the courts based 
their opinions and judgments. I doubt whether these issues arose to 
such an extent in any other state, because questions of land titles were 
matters of first importance in the young state of Oklahoma. I believe that 
any thoughtful lawyer will agree with me and will corroborate my state- 
ment that there is a vast amount of testimony preserved in the printed 
records of trials involving these questions of Indian customs and questions 
of fact making these customs material to the solution of issues pending 
in our courts, 


Many such cases were taken on review to the supreme court of the 
state and in order to present them to that court the testimony heard on 
the trial of the case must have been recorded so as to preserve it for 
presentation to the court of review. To accomplish this it was necessary 
for the testimony to be recorded at the trial and preserved in a printed 
record for the court of review to read and comprehend. After these 
records had been read by the judges on appeal and thus had served their 
purpose, they had no further value and no office but to occupy shelf room 
needed by the clerk of the supreme court for other and current business. 
These records, I believe, can be secured by the Historical Society from the 
clerk of the supreme court, who would be glad to get rid of them. In 
addition to this source of historical records the lawyers themselves who 
had made these records for the higher court usually had surplus of printed 
records which occupied valuable shelf room in their libraries or were 
thrown away. 


I don’t know whether, in the short space of this letter, I can make it 
clear just how valuable these old records are, but I believe that lawyers whe 
read our Chronicles would corroborate what I say. ; 


I can illustrate my thesis by referring to the record that developed 
in the trial of the so-called Greer County Case (United States vs. the State 
of Texas No. 4 Original). This record, in three volumes, ran to more thar 
1400 pages, and is replete with interesting history and maps. The cass 
was decided by the United State Supreme Court in 1896, and resulted ir 
establishing the claim of the government to the area now known as Gree! 
County and which thus became part of Oklahoma. The assistant to th 
Solicitor General of the United States some fifteen or twenty years agi 
called my attention to the fact that a surplus set of this record was fo: 
sale by a Washington rare book dealer, from whom I bought it for $100 
and I have always felt that I got a wonderful bargain because the recor: 
contains so much interesting and valuable history. There are other an 
similar records that grew out of the so-called “River bed” litigation, which 
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I believe, extended to nine large volumes. I think I saw these volumes on 
the shelves of the Attorney General of Texas, where were stored also the 
records in other important matters of litigation between Oklahoma and 
Texas. One of these, I think, involved a boundary dispute between the two 
states which questioned the integrity of some of our early surveys. A 
few years ago I wrote our attorney general and suggested to him that the 
litigation over that boundary ought to make an interesting subject for an 
article which I thought he was well qualified to write for our Chronicles. 
In a very courteous reply he agreed with me and said that he would write 
the article just as soon as he had the time to do it. Since then I suggested 
to our secretary that he ascertain from the Attorney General when he 
would do the article for us, but with what result I am unable to say. 


I do not mean to emphasize this litigation as being more important 

that the issues involved in other law suits where tribal history and Indian 
~ customs turned the scales in the determination of questions involving many 
other phases of land titles. In addition to the importance of these records 
the courts frequently found the facts and issues of such interest and 
importance that in their opinions they frequently added much to their 
interest, and thus opinions of courts of review often carried historical 
knowledge to the reader which otherwise might have escaped our at- 
tention. 


I recall that the late Justice McDermott of Kansas, justice of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, was very much 
interested in the Indian laws and customs. Shortly before his death in 
1987 he came to see me to tell me of a conference he had recently held 
with the late Dean Wigmore, dean of Northwestern University law school 
and distinguished author of law text books, from whom he brought to me 
a proposition to collaborate with him on a work on Indian jurisprudence. 
Naturally, I was greatly interested in the proposition and happy to engage 
in such an enterprise, but while Mr. Wigmore and I were corresponding 
on methods for carrying out the project both he and Justice McDermott 
died, and of course the project died also. 


Very Sincerely yours, 
GF/BTW Grant Foreman 


‘WORCESTER VS. STATE OF GEORGIA’’ 


Robert A. Rutland’s excellent article in the Winter, 1949-50, 
issue of The Chronicles entitled ‘‘ Political Background of the Chero- 
kee Treaty of New Echota’’ makes of special interest a letter of the 
Reverend Samuel Austin Worcester written from New Echota on 
February 1, 1833. 


On September 16, 1831, Worcester, along with Doctor Elizur 
Butler, was sentenced to four years in the Georgia State Penitentiary 
on the technical offense of refusal to take an oath that he would 
support the Constitution of the State of Georgia.’ 


As pointed out by Mr. Rutland the confinement precipitated a 
long series of legal maneuvers eventually terminating in Chief Justice 


1Ge H. Shirk, “Some Letters From the Reverend Samuel A. Worcester at 
Park Genre Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, (Winter 1948-49), 


Page 470. 
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Marshall’s | opinion? holding the Georgia statute unconstitutional. 
Although the Worcester supporters were never able to have the 
judgment enforced, the principals were eventually pardoned by the 
new governor and were released on January 14, 1833. In a letter 
to his brother-in-law, Samuel Chandler of Bedford, New Hampshire, 
Worcester gave his reasons for permitting the matter to follow the 
it did.® 
turn of events it gees Hes 


New Echota, Cherokee Nation, 
February 1, 1833. 
Dear Brother and Sister, 


I sent you last week a number of the Cherokee Phoenix, by which, 
if you receive it, you will learn, perhaps to your surprise, that I am no 
longer in prison. You will now, probably, be chiefly solicitious to know 
on what terms we were released, and what motives induced us to adopt 
the course which we did. By our communications to the Governor, you 
will learn tliat we have concluded not to prosecute our case any further 
before the Supreme Court. This conclusion was adopted in accordance 
with the advice of the Presidential Committee, and their advise was given 
unanimously, all the members being present except Mr. Reed, and all the 
officers at the Rooms concurring except Mr. Greene, who dissented, 
thinking, I suppose, that we ought to prosecute the case to the utmost. 
But as the opinion of the committee was in accordance with our own, 
you will wish to know why we thought it inexpedient to prosecute the 
case further. I will give you, very briefly, some of the reasons. 


We had no longer any hope that the Cherokees would be benefited 
by our perseverance. We had, indeed, scarce a shadow of hope that the 
decree of the Court would be executed so as to release us. It would 
require the military force of the United States to effect our release, and 
to us it was almost certain that Jackson would never call forth any 
such force. And if he did, and released us by force, it would not benefit 
the Cherokees. It was certain that he would not interfere for their pro- 
tection. He had repeatedly declared himself on this point. And as to our 
returning to preach the Gospel to the Cherokees the prospect of regaining 
that privilege was better if we should desist, than if we should persevere. 
The Law was repealed that prohibited our residence here, so that if we 
were out of prison there was nothing to hinder our return. These were 
the points which at first led us to enter the field of controversy, and on 
these nothing was to be gained by continuing the controversy longer. 
As to our personal interests, we could not regard them as of sufficient 
value to set against the public good. We endeavored to act from con- 
siderations of a public nature only. And now the only motive of a public © 
nature for perseverance was a wish that the authority of the Supreme 
Court should be sustained. That Court had decided in our favor, and it’s 
authority was disregarded, and to have that authority prostrated, as it 
would seem to be by our yielding, was, for the country’s sake most earnestly 
to be deprecated. But what was the prospect from perseverance? Nothing 
but a more complete prostration of it’s authority; for the people had 
elevated to the chief magistracy a man who had declared with sufficient 
explicitness, that he would not maintain that authority. And it seemed 
doubtful, at least, whether it would not be better not to put the power of 


2 Worcester vs. State of Georgia, 6 Peters 515, 8 L.Ed. 483. 4 


3The original of this letter is among the Worcester letters in th 
collection of George H. Shirk, Gblahon Cityeska, See ee 
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the court to the test at present, but to let the matter drop, in hope that, 
if another occasion of the kind should ever arise, it might be when a man 


of different principles should be at the helm of Government. I have said 


it’s authority would seem to prostrated by our yielding. But it is only 
the fact of the execution of it’s decision being doubtful which makes it 
seem so—for if it were certain that we could maintain our right by persever- 
ance, no one would think of the authority of the court being prostrated by 
our choosing to relinquish our right. We had been often and earnestly 
solicited,—by the Governor I might almost say,—for what one does by 
another is nevertheless his work—by different individuals in the confidence 
of the Governor, to withdraw our suit, with the promise of an uncon- 
ditional release, if we would do so. One main argument used by them 
was, that if the Supreme Court attempted to force the State into obedience, 
it would be the means of throwing Georgia into the arms of South Carolina, 
in the controversy respecting nullification, which the Governor and his 
party, being Union men, were exceedingly desirous to avoid. 


To us it appeared very desirable that S. C. should stand alone, and 
although the nullifiers of Georgia were more consistent than the Union Party, 
since the Union Party were also for nullifying, the decision of the Supreme 
Court, yet it seemed better that the state should be inconsistent by being 
partly right and partly wrong, than consistent by being wholly wrong. 
Besides these considerations, as the question mow at issue was of a political, 
not a moral nature, it seemed doubtful how far the funds of the Board 
ought to be employed in prosecuting the controversy. I say the question 
now at issue, because I consider the questions respecting the right of 
preaching the Gospel, to the Cherokees, and respecting the rights of the 
Cherokees and the faith of the nation as pledged to them, as set aside, 
because the law which affected the former was repealed, and respecting 
the latter no hope remained. Of our legal counsel, Mr. Sergeant was in 
favor of our desisting from the prosecution; Mr. Wirt gave no opinion— 
seemed rather desirous that the authority of the Supreme Court should be 
tested, but had scarcely any hope of success. 


Influenced by the considerations which I have named, we requested 
our counsel not to make any motion before the Court, and informed the 
governor of what we had done, at the same time declaring to him our full 
conviction of the justice of our cause. If we had not made this declaration, 
but simply informed him what requests we had made of our counsel, he 
would probably have released us the next day, for he had assured some of 
his friends, (though we did not know it at the time) that if we should give 
him such a notice, he would release us in 24 hours. I say we did not 
know it, though we did know that he had said almost as much to Col. 
Mills. But our declaration of our unaltered conviction of the correctness 


of our principles and the justice of our cause provoked him exceedingly, 


and he at first expressed a determination not to release us. His most 
judicious friends endeavored to persuade him that he ought not to take 
exceptions to it, but in vain. At length Mr. Cuthbert, who had interested 
himself much to procure our release, sent us word that the Governor had 
said, that if we would write him a letter disclaiming any intention to offer 
an insult to the state—for such he affected to regard it—and appealing to 
the justice and magnanimity of the state, whether we might not be set at 
liberty, he would release us within 24 hours, To the former part, dis- 
claiming any intention to offer an insult, we had not the least objection— 
@ petition We were not disposed to make; particularly as the Governor had 
said beforehand, that no application from us would be necessary, only let 
him know that we had instructed our counsel, not to prosecute the suit. 
We concluded, however, to send him the second note published in the 


Phoenix; by which we intended he should understand, that we had not 
thought proper to petition for a release, but simply, by withdrawing suit, 
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to leave ourselves at his disposal. Ann thinks we should not have sent it; 
and perhaps we ought not, but we saw no objection to it, though the: 
Governor, by making only such extracts from that and the former com-- 
munication, and in such connection, as suited his purpose, and not pub- - 
lishing the whole, gave them such an aspect as we did not intend. But: 
to return—the Governor declared our communication to be satisfactory ;— - 
but by that time had become angry with Mr, Cuthbert, who is editor of the . 
principal paper of the Governor’s party, for having presumed, without his . 
leave, to say in his paper, that we should probably soon be released. It. 
looked like driving him and he did not intend to be driven. So he had to; 
keep us three days longer to teach Mr. Cuthbert that he was not to be driven | 
to the fulfillment of his promises. Our first notice was sent to him on. 
Tuesday, Jan 8th,—we were released on the next Monday, and I arrived | 
at home on Saturday, Jan. 19. Ann asks a little space on this page s0) 
I conclude this abruptly. 

Your affectionate brother, S. A. Worcester. 
Dear Sister, 


If I had not been directed to write to Mr. Savage, I should occupy the 
remainder of this sheet in writing to you. But as it is, I have only room 
to thank you & the other members of your family for the articles which 
you & they sent to me in the cask from B. Tnough I did not find your 
name, I thought I could distinguish among the articles designated, those 
which you gave, & it was a satisfaction to me to be able to do so. I thank 
you for the assurance that you & your family have thus given that I am 
not forgotten by them as well as for the supplies with which you have 
furnished me. The children were much pleased with their presents from 
their cousin Catherine—I wish very much that some of your family would 
write & give me all particulars respecting the rest—Mary Jane, Annis and 
all. Many thanks to Aunt Thurston. Mr. W. unites with me in much love 
to herself & husband. Your affectionate sister, A.W. 


New Echota, February 2, 1833. 
Rev. Thomas Savage, 
Dear Sir, 


I wrote to you about three months ago & mentioned that notice had 
been received that a cask of clothing had been forwarded to the Missionary 
rooms designed for this place. I have now the happiness to acknowledge 
the receipt of it. It arrived here in just two months from the date of the 
letters which it contained. The articles were exactly suited to our wants, 
& the wants of those for whom they were designed. A better selection both 
as to kind & quality could not have been made. The donation was much 
larger than I should have dared to anticipate. When I suggested to Sister 
Sarah that some articles of clothing would be serviceable here, forty or 
fifty dollars worth, was as much as I expected; though I did not mention 
this to her, because 1 thought if people were disposed to give more, it 
would be a pity not to encourage that disposition, when the articles could 
not fail to be useful at some of the mission stations, if we did not need 
them here. I should think that more than one half have already been 
disposed of, & there is no doubt that the rest will be needed soon. Three 
orphan children belonging to this neighborhood have shared in your 
bounty. Two of them are members of the school here. The other is a 
member of the school at Brainerd, All, promising children, & all needing 


assistance; others have been assisted when circu 
us in rendering it to them. nae oe ee 


From something said in one of the letters I inferred that i 

t w 
wish of the donors that Dr. Butler’s family, if necessary, should So atten 
plied; & therefore proposed to Mrs. Butler to make a selection. She did 
so, &, in a letter to me, thus acknowledges her obligations for the things 
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which she selected, & for those which were sent to herself. The various 
garments I selected from the box, furnished by your friends in Bedford 
fitted my children very well. When you write them please to tender hearty 
thanks for me & in behalf of my dear children, for their Christian benevo- 
lence. If by my personal labors, I am doing good in my Masters vineyard, 
it will, no doubt, be gratifying to them, to know that they have greatly 
assisted me. My prayer is that they may richly experience this promise, 
‘He that watereth, shall be watered also himself’-—And as they have lightened 
the burden of my hands, I would be encouraged to ask their prayers,— 
that I may by the Grace of God, be enabled to perform the duties as- 
signed me, in my present situation with an eye single to his glory;—that 
the Cherokee children, who have been gathered into this school, may be 
gathered into the fold of Christ, & prove bright examples of piety to their 
peoples—that my four little ones, who have been given to God in baptism, 
may give themselves to his service, & at a future day be eminently useful 
in making his name known to a heathen world;—I would also ask them to 
continue supplication for my husband, who with his companion in hand 
has often been commended to the prayers of the Christian public. 


Miss Sawyer says, “It gives me pleasure to express my gratitude to 
those who have contributed to my comfort & usefulness by the bundle 
directed to me in the cask sent to Mrs. W.—the bombazette for a frock & 
the silk for a bonnet were just such articles as I needed. While the friends 
of missions are supplying my wants by their benevolence, they are re- 
minding me of my increasing obligation to be faithful in His cause, in whose 
name & for whose sake they were given. ‘For whosoever shall give you 
a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I 
say unto you, he shall not lose his reward.’ ” 


For myself, I would gladly acknowledge my obligations to you & to 
the people in Bedford for the kindness & sympathy shown to our family. 
& the Cherokees, in the midst of oppression & affliction. I trust we still 
share in your prayers. Since Mr. Worcester’s return we find ourselves 
again enjoying the domestic happiness. But alas for the poor Cherokees 
to human view destruction is fast coming upon them. O that the arm of 
the oppressor might be speedily broken; or a way provided for them to 
escape from the tide of iniquity & injustice that seems hastening to over- 
whelm them. It is painful beyond expression to witness the influence of 
vicious white men around us, especially when we see how easily many of 
the Cherokees yield to this influence. When I witness & reflect on these 
things I cannot but rejoice that we have in any measure been instrumental 
in counteracting this influence. The satisfaction I have, in the reflection 
that Mr. W. has done what he could to prevent the evils which have come, 
& are still coming on this people, is more than ample compensation for so 
long & painful a separation. To Him who is able to accomplish all things 
for them, we would cheerfully commit their cause & unceasingly pray 
for their salvation. 


Mr. Worcester unites with me in much love to you & Mrs. Savage. 


Gratefully and affectionately yours, 
Ann O. Worcester. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

January 26, 1950 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the OEKla- 
homa Historical Society met in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, January 26, 1950, with Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, President, 
presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, General William S. Key, Judge Redmond 
S. Cole, Mr. George L. Bowman, Mr. Thomas G. Cook, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. 
Thomas J. Harrison, Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. IL. N. McCash, Mr. R. M. Mount- 
castle, Mr. W. J. Peterson and Judge Baxter Taylor. 


Judge Redmond S. Cole announced that Judge Harry Campbell of 
Tulsa asked that his resignation be placed before the Board because his 
health would not permit him to serve any more. He regretted very much 
to take this step because through long years he has served with a splendid 
group of men and women and has given his best to the Society. Judge Cole 
thereupon made the motion that Judge Campbell's resignation be received. 
General Key seconded the motion which was passed unanimously. 
President Harbour took occasion to pay a profound tribute to the life 
and service of Judge Campbell, and this was echoed around the entire 
table by those who had served with him. The Secretary was instructed 
to send a letter to Judge Campbell expressing the regret at his resignation. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that absentee members who 
had notified the Secretary be excused as having good and sufficient reasons 
for their absence. The motion was seconded by Mrs. Anna B. Korn and 
passed unanimously. 


At this point the Secretary introduced Mr. “Chet” Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds of the State, saying, “I have asked Mr. 
Smith to speak to you about putting this building in order. 


Mr. Smith stated that there was $6500.00 that could be spent for interior 
decorating of the building and he intended starting the project in three 
weeks if possible. He suggested “that you take out the skylights and put 
in a flat roof. Also your electrical lines here are getting very much over- 
loaded. You still haven't your hot water lines in yet but we just can’t hold 
off on your paint job any longer. I asked for $40,800.00 for these things, 
making a total of $65,600.00, more than the Legislature allowed you.” 


Mr. Mountcastle asked how much it would cost to remove the sky- 
lights and roof the building and Mr. Smith replied, $17,500.00. A motion 
was made by Dr. E. E. Dale that a committee be appointed to confer with 


Mr. Smith about the necessary repairs. Dr. McCash seconded motion 
which passed. cr 


Mr. Smith promised the Board a letter setting forth the things discussed 
so that it could be presented to the Governor. A motion was made by 
General Key that thanks be given to Mr. Smith for his interest in these 
repairs. Dr, McCash seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary presented for membership eigh embers and 
eighty-eight new Annual members, as follows: ging Aare 
LIFE: William Steven Bailey, Jr.. Tulsa; George L. Bowman, 


fisher; T. E. Braniff, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Ida S. Cuff, Sayre; J. Wilford 


why 


+ ate ped a ae 
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Hill, Cherokee; C. H. Oringderff, Alva; Grace Dawson Schuler, Chickasha; 
Paul A. Walker, Jr., Washington, D. C. mit pagent er > 


ANNUAL: Phebe Alexander, Oklahoma City; Mrs. T. H. Atkins, 
Bromide; Jess M. Beck, Oklahoma City; H. B. Blackledge, Porter; Miss Ora 
Lee Bowles, Tulsa; Mrs. Glen Brackney, De Ridder, La.; Mrs. Major J. C. 
Buchanan, Jr., Muskogee; J. E. Buffington, Tulsa; Fred L. Coogan, IJr., 
Sayre; Daniel Boone Collums, Oklahoma City; J. Lee Carter, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Voyle Carter, Tulsa; Mrs. H. T. Channell, Bromide; Mrs. W. R. Cook, 
Cushing; George Elbert Davison, Arnett: Mrs. Myrtle DeVilliers, Quapaw; 
H. B. Dowell, Sand Springs; Theodore Frederick Dukes, Hominy; Robert M. 
Eacock, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Lillian Pitman Eaton, Shawnee: Hicks Epton, 
Wewoka; Mrs. Cooleela Faulkner, Claremore; H. D. Fidler, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Vivian Callaway Ford, Billings; Harry B. Gilstrap, II, Amarillo, Texas; 
Richard Goetz, Oklahoma City: Cleo E. Heflin, Oklahoma City; Mrs. E. M. 
Harris, Cushing; Harvey A. Heller, Tulsa; John H. Hope, Oklahoma City; 
Jahn B. Jeffries, Stillwater; John V. Jennings, Arkansas City, Ks.; 
Dr. H. L. Johnson, Ft. Supply; Mrs. T. G. Johnson, Ardmore; Mrs, W. B. 
Johnson, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Lenno Cecil Johnston, Kiefer; J. H. Jones, 
Miami; Jerry King, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. M. F. Kalbe, Spencer: Mrs. Paul 
Large, Quapaw; F. W. Lloyd, Oklahoma City; Donald G. McCormick, 
Carlsbad, N. M.; Margaret McLaurine, Muskogee: Mrs. A. E. McNeil, Cush- 
ing; Guy B. Massey, Wilburton; Virginia Massey, Wilburton: Mrs. Fred G. 
Neff, Oklahoma City; Bess Nicodemus, Muskogee; Mrs. Lelia A. Nighswonger, 
Woodward; W. L. North, Tulsa; W. B. North, Tulsa; Arthur R. Perryman, 
Tulsa; Earl Boyd Pierce, Muskogee; Mrs. Jacobs Porter, Cushing; W. A. 
Porter, Jr., Bixby; Guy C. Reid, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Richard L. Roberts, 
Oklahoma City; Louis A. Ross, Jr., Pawhuska; Robert A. Rutland, Lubbock, 
Texas; Therese San Souci, Woonsocket, R. I.; Elmer J. Sark, Bartlesville; 
Paul E. Schaub, Washington, D. C.; Stella Schoggen, Tulsa; Captain Ruth 
E. Schroeder, Weyauwega, Wis.: Mrs. John H. Shirk, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Robert Singleton, Cooper, Texas: Mrs. R. V. Smith, Rush Springs; Mrs. 
Inez Stauber, Crawford; Waldo E. Stephens, Oklahoma City; Mrs. A. H. 
Swander, Cushing; Chilton Swank, Stillwater; Mrs. Alfred Swenson, Poteau; 
William Howard Suthers, Arnett: W. H. Taylor, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Cath- 
erine Thompson, Stillwater: John Clifton Townsend, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Riely Leon Townsend, Oklahoma City; Forrest Meredith Tucker. N. Holly- 
wood, Calif.; Sally Lou Tuttle, Pasadena, Calif.; Dudley Frank Wallace, 
St. Joseph, Mich.; Ernest Wallace, Lubbock, Texas; Fenton Wheeler, Okla- 
homa City; Chill Wills, N. Hollywood, Calif.; Grant Withers. N. Hollywood, 
Calif.; Dr. Neil W. Woodward, Oklahoma City; John Woolery, Oklahoma 
City; Elmer W. Pollock, Tulsa; Leon Gorham, Nashville, Tenn. 


Judge Taylor made the motion that each be elected and received as 
members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list and their names 
be published in The Chronicles. Dr. McCash seconded the motion which 
carried. 


The Secretary also set forth the following gifts that have been made 
to this Society in the last quarter: 


An air medal with two bronze oak leaf clusters which was awarded to 
Isaac Harness, posthumosthly and presented by his mother, Mrs. I. H. 
Harness, Norman, Oklahoma; a letter with the signature of Woodrow 
Wilson, a letter with the signature of Robert L. Williams when he was 
Governor, presented by R. B, Thomas, Muskogee, Oklahoma; a document 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 11, expressing gratitude to the French 
people for the Merci Car, presented by the State Senate; door knob from 
the cabin of the Commanding Officer of the Battleship Oklahoma, presented 
by Lieut. John W. Gray; pair of brown satin slippers worn by Mrs. Henry 
S. Johnston at Governor Johnston’s inaugural ball in January 1927, pre- 
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nted by Mrs. Ina L. Munyon, Tampa, Florida; a beautiful antique curio 
ae srescated by Mrs. Edward P. Allen to the D. A. R. Room in memory of 
her mother, Mrs. Phil Brewer. The following pictures have been acces- 
sioned: First Official Act of Governor Haskell after the Capital was moved 
to Oklahoma City, presented by F. P. Branson, Muskogee, Okla.; Phillip 
Colfax Rosenbaum, presented by Mrs. Lillie F. Rosenbaum, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Senate Pages of the 21st Legislature, presented by L. F. Pennington, large 
oil portrait of T. EB. Braniff, presented by friends of Mr. Braniff; large oil 
portrait of Dr. O. C. Newman, presented by the Oklahoma Memorial As- 
sociation; a large photograph of Warren K. Moorehead, presented by Dr. 
Grant Foreman; photographs of Jack Love, Ww. D. Humphrey and George 
Henshaw, presented by Dr. Grant Foreman; a negative of Stand Watie, a 
negative of a letter written by Jefferson Davis, the Society had these made 
from originals owned by Mrs. Vinnie Ream Leeves. Denver, Colo.; a small 
picture of the U. D. C. Memorial Hall in Lincolnton, N. C., presented by 
Mrs. James Graham, Lincolnton, N. C.; photograph of a group of men who 
made the run into the Cherokee Strip, presented by Mrs. Charles A. Demp- 
sey; post card picture of the “Talking Dog” presented by R. B. Thomas. 
Muskogee, Okla.: two photographs of the Battleship Oklahoma presented 
by Lieut. John W. Gray; copy of the Honolulu Star Bulletin presented by 
Lieut. John W. Gray; large photographs of Dr. Grant Foreman and Mrs. 
Carolyn Foreman, presented by Dr. Grant Foreman; a large mural painted 
in oils by Auchiah, presented by Dr. Grant Foreman. 


Mr. Peterson made the motion that these gifts be accepted and that 
the Secretary write a letter to each of the donors expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the Board. Mr. Mountcastle seconded the motion which carried. 


At this point Dr. Dale spoke of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation meeting in Oklahoma City April 21-23, and said, “We are anxious 
that these people be given a good time and at least shown the truth about 
Oklahoma. There will be eight hundred or nine hundred members here 
possibly. Most of them are writers, some of them editors and contributors 
to Historical Magazines, Someone has suggested that Oklahoma being the 
Indian State with over one-third of all the Indians in the United States 
within its borders, that these visitors might be interested in an Indian 
program. Don Whistler sponsors an Indian program over WNAD once a 
week. I find that I can secure a group of Indians who can put on a brief 
program of Indian dances, etc., for some $90.00. I would like to secure the 
view of the Board on this matter.” Many Board members made comment 
and all favorable, and it was understood that if $90.00 can be taken from 
the $300.00 appropriated by the Board in a former meeting for the His- 
torical Society program, it should be done. 


Dr. Harbour at this time called attention to the necessity of electing 
three members whose term expires on the Board at this meeting. A motion 
was made by Mr. Bowman that these three, Gen. W. S. Key, Judge R. A. 
Hefner and Judge Baxter Taylor, be reelected for the term of years as set 


forth by the by-laws and regulations. Mr. Mountcastle seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. 


Dr. Fred S. Clinton of Tulsa came before the Society and General 
Key introduced him to the Board as one who had not only appreciated the 
work being carried out for historical markers by the Society, but one 
who had asked the privilege of setting a marker under the auspices of the 
Society at a point marking the first oil well in Oklahoma. General Key, 
after thanks being extended by the Board to Dr. Clinton, gave assurance 
that at the earliest possible time, the placing of the marker and its dedica- 
tion would be made with proper ceremonies. 


The President stated that at this time it would be well to hear 
a report 
from General Key who heads the committee of the Society on Historical 
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Markers. General Key in substance stated, ‘““‘We have been advised by the 
manufacturer that all of the markers will be shipped this week. Then 
the next move is to erect the fifty-two markers including Dr. Clinton’s and 
the one Mrs. Jessie R. Moore and her associates provided. They will be 
erected by the Highway Commission. We recommend that when the 
Governor returns we ask him if he will honor the Society by picking out 
three or four places he can attend and we will let the Highway Commission 
go ahead and erect the remaining ones at their convenience, and ask the 
communities in that area to sponsor individual ceremonies in that district. 
I believe that is the only way we can get it done expeditiously. This is the 
report of the committee.” 


Judge Taylor made a motion that General Key’s report be accepted 
with tribute for the committee’s work on the markers. Mrs. Korn seconded 
the motion which passed unanimously. 


The President placed before the Board the information that the Whipple 
papers have been secured for the Society after much effort by Dr. Grant 
Foreman, Gen. Pat Hurley, Dr. E. E. Dale and Hon. Roy J. Turner, Governor 
of the State. 


Dr. Evans at this time stated that it had been his privilege to read 
a large number of letters passing between the Governor’s office and the 
heirs of the Whipple estate and also with Gen. Hurley and others relating 
to the Oklahoma Historical Building being the proper place for the Whipple 
Papers. He said this correspondence clearly revealed Hon. Roy J. Turner, 
the Governor of the State, as a tremendous factor in securing these papers. 
A vote of thanks was tendered at this time by the Board to Governor 
Turner and all of those distinguished men who had assisted in this splendid 
work. 


The Secretary reported that the contract for the steel shelving which 
was ordered by the Board to be installed in the balcony of the auditorium 
for taking care of old records, had been given to the Westbanco Company, 
inasmuch as they were the lowest bidder. The bid was $338.68, and the 
Westbanco Company promised that installation would take place in some 
sixty days. 


President Harbour stated that $43.00 was being asked by the Custodian 
of the Union Room to secure the copying of certain Civil War rolls. Judge 
Taylor made a motion that this request be granted. General Key seconded 
the motion which passed unanimously. 


s Dr. Evans pointed out that the telephone system had always been very 
inadequate. He thought that for some $60.00 or $65.00 the system could 
be made to be of real service. Dr. McCash made a motion that this money 
be allowed, with the request that it be paid out of the public fund rather 
than out of the special fund, if possible. Mrs. Korn seconded the motion 


which passed unanimously. 


; President Harbour announced that the question of raising the fee for 
annual memberships had come up, and it had been suggested that they 
be raised to $2.00. Dr. Dale said this was his view; that almost all of the 
State Historical Societies of America charged $2.00 to $5.00, and that a 
large number of these had no such magazine as The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
going along with the membership. The Secretary said that on a $1.00 fee 
for annual membership The Chronicles of Oklahoma was losing money for the 
Society. He stated that the point of saturation had been reached and while 
the State came nobly to the rescue in allowing the increased monies for 
The Chronicles, still it was a matter of deep concern. 
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General Key made a motion that the annual dues of this Society be 
raised to $2.00. Mr. Peterson seconded the motion which passed unani- 
mously. Here was a change for the first time in fifty-six years for the 
charge of an annual membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


President Harbour called attention at this time to the duty of the 
Board to elect five new Directors to fill the office of five vacanies caused 
by death and resignation. The President stated that there had been eight 
names for these places set up by the Board at the last meeting, and one 
more at this time. 


Mr. Mountcastle made a motion that the election should be by ballot 
and that out of the five names written on each ballot, those five receiving 
the highest number of votes should be elected to fill the vacancies. The 
ballot was taken and the tellers were appointed to make a count and 
they reported in season that the five receiving the highest number of 
votes were: Judge N. B. Johnson, Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Mr. N. G. 
Henthorne, Mr. Milton Phillips and Mr. George S. Shirk. 


Mr. Mountcastle made a motion, seconded by Judge Taylor, that the 
respective terms of service of each of those elected would be in order 
of the number of ballots each received. The motion was passed unanimously. 


Announcement was made by the President that a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer and Secretary were to be elected. The election by 
ballot was ordered and taken for President of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society for two years. The counting of ballots revealed that General William 
S. Key had been elected President. 


Mr. Mountcastle made a motion that ballot be taken for First and 
Second Vice-Presidents, and Treasurer. This was seconded and after the 
motion passed, the ballot was made, the vote being counted, it was shown 
that Judge Redmond S. Cole and Judge Baxter Taylor had been elected First 


and Second Vice-Presidents respectively, and Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, 
Treasurer. 


General Key at this point arose to say that he must not permit 
himself to go further without stating that the former President, Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour, had set such a high standard of service that it would always 
stand out in the history of this institution as one of the most efficient and 
profitable recorded in its annals. Her ability to keep the business of the 
Society constantly at a point of precision, together with her ability as a 
parliamentarian, and all this surrounded by her constant kindness and 
consideration, had made her a President that could not be surpassed. 
Therefore, he made a motion that the rules be suspended and that Dr. Emma 
HEstill-Harbour be elected President Emeritus of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society for life. General Key put the motion and it passed unanimously. 


Judge Taylor made the motion at this point that the present Secretary 
be reelected for two years. He took occasion to say that Dr. Evans had 
brought to the Society an entirely New Era and especially in the last two 
years, the Society had extended its service and power for good throughout 
the State and country many fold. Judge Cole seconded the motion. 


Mr. Bowman arose to add his second to the motion of Judge T r 
and said that he felt it his duty to point out to the Directors that rhe 
last two years the Society had grown in membership, in Legislative ap- 
propriations and in the increase of its special fund and purchase of es- 
sential equipment so that today with the able cooperation of the heads of 
departments the Society stands among the four or five leading societies of 
the United States, Judge Peterson at this time added a word: “I wish to 
second the motion because I have been more than pleased by the way in 
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which the Secretary has brought, by his founding of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society News Letter and through many bulletins and letters, the 
Board and the whole membership closer to the knowledge of what the 
Society is doing. The News Letter is one of the best things the institution 
possesses.” Mr. Thomas Cook paid his tribute by saying that never before 
until the last year or two had he and the membership of the Panhandle 
known anything of the Society’s work. Now through the News Letter 
and close correspondence of the Secretary his knowledge and interest had 
been greatly increased. Dr. I. N. McCash gave a further second to the 
nomination and said, “These tributes to Dr. Evans and his peculiar fitness 
and success have grown out of his broad relationships by a life as an 
educator in the State. Beginning at Ardmore in 1905 he had through a 
period of some forty-five years experienced a broad contact with the whole 


bang The motion was then put and Dr. Evans was elected for his fourth 
erm. 


The Secretary made a brief reply to this kind action of the Board. 
He said: “No man could be quite worthy of such high tribute as you have 
paid me. This is a great institution. I have worked with many Boards of 
Directors, Trustees and forces of control. Never have I found a group of 
men and women of greater eminence, of higher honor and more faithful 
devotion in control of an institution, than I have found in you. Let me 
assure you that my efforts would not have been worth much had I not been 
supported by a splendid group of efficient heads of departments and by 
this Board of Directors. I would like to also add that the Legislators, the 
Budget Office and the Board of Affairs, together with the Governor of the 
State, have been more than helpful. I will give you my best labors and 
I am profoundly grateful.” 


Judge Cole made a motion to suspend the rules and reelect the staff 
members and Mr. N. L. Tilley, Custodian of the building, as a whole. Mr. 
Bowman seconded the motion which carried unanimously. 


At this point a discussion was taken of the proper plan of receiving 
and acting upon criticisms that may arise as to the efficiency of all 
personnel involved in the service of the workers in the Society and the 
management of the institution in its daily work. Dr. E. BH. Dale pointed 
out that it hardly behooved the Board or any member of the Board who 
only came about the institution some four times a year or perhaps a few 
times more, to claim they could give a complete report on the actions and 
work of the employees of the Society. In all school systems and other 
organizations as far as he ever knew, that power should rest with someone 
chosen as manager, head, secretary, etc., by the Board of control, and he 
must take the responsibility of performing that duty and making proper 
report when called upon. It was asked of the Secretary at this point what 
criticisms he had to make upon the members of the staff. He replied that 
he gladly took the responsibility of making this brief report: “All of the 
employees are of high integrity and efficiency and while there were many 
things to do that have not been done, this always arose in any work and 
he did not doubt but what the present employees of this institution met 
the high standards set forth by the present Board. 


General Key took up the discussion and prefaced it by saying that at 
this time he must express his warm appreciation of the high honor the 
Board had paid him in electing him President of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. It was a field of work in which he had been interested for many 
years and he would give the Society his very best devotion. He made 
observation that though his knowledge might be limited as to the work of 
the staff, still he knew enough to say that there were a few things that 
should be corrected. One was that there is somewhere an idea that em- 
ployees of the institution should have “sponsors”; that by no means did 
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he think so, for every individual’s employment depended only upon one 
thing and that was proper fidelity and service to the institution, and all 
the forces and methods which the institution employed to bring the work 
to the highest point of efficiency. Another thing he said he had received 
reports that the Society was not keeping its hours, meeting the public at 
the proper times and length of time the public demanded. He said that 
this institution was the people’s institution, belonging to the citizens of 
Oklahoma and the general public and they should be served. Mr. Mount- 
castle earnestly discussed these points that had been brought out by Dr. 
Dale and General Key and said the time had come when management 
should be placed and supported, and that it necessarily followed that this 
should rest in the hands of the Secretary. He said that the Board had 
dodged this issue from time to time and that the Board was responsible in 
a large measure for any looseness that might exist on these points and 
others of like kind. This above all things needed to be remedied. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made this motion, “I make a motion that the 
Secretary be directed and clothed with the proper responsibility to act 
for the Board regarding the personnel of the staff and directing the affairs 
of the Society, and to be held responsibile for its efficient operation and 
report to the Board any time he feels there should be a change in the 
personnel or in the operation of the Society, under the constitution. Dr. 
McCash seconded the motion which passed. 


After this discussion the President appointed a committee to consult 
with the Governor of the State about repairs to the building, naming 
General W. S. Key, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Judge Redmond S. Cole and 
Judge R. A. Hefner. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison gave a brief report on the Union Mission site. 
He said: “I would like to give a brief report on the Union Mission site. 
I own the tract of land where the Mission was and they are putting a 
K. O. & G. Railroad across it. The right-of-way will go within about one 
hundred feet of the graves but the site will be preserved, and we can hold 
proper ceremonies when the marker, as approved for this spot, is erected. 


The President pointed out that a picture of Mr. Sol Layton had been 
offered to the Society and she thought it should be accepted as he was 
the architect of this building. Mr. Peterson made the motion that Mr. 
Layton’s picture be accepted. Judge Taylor seconded the motion which 
passed unanimously. 


The Secretary had presented to each member the new four colored 
eighteen portrait illustrated folder. This was the first fruit of the Revolv- 
ing Fund. All members expressed their delight upon its finish and value as 
an exponent of the historical society. General Key made the motion that 
this piece of work was of excellent nature and construction and that a vote 
of thanks be extended to all those who participated in making this folder 
a work of art. Judge Taylor seconded the motion which passed. 


The President called the attention of the Board to the annual 
meetin 
on May 26, to be held in Oklahoma City, and asked for a committee pe 
See helenae” The President was requested to appoint a 
She named its members as follows: : 
Baxter Taylor and the Secretary. msapbiiatniony nc: 


Mr. Bowman made the motion to adjourn until the 
annual meeting, 
May 26, 1950. Mrs, Anna B. Korn seconded the motion which was oaeaedl 


EMMA ESTILL-HARBOUR, 


CHARLES EVANS, President. 


Secretary. 
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SPECIAL COMMUNICATION : 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


HistoricaL BuILDING 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 


March 24, 1950 


Mr. T. E. Lipscomb 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dear friend: 


At the last meeting of the Board of Directors, the acceptance of your 
gift: Picture of early day group, Federal Official Family, Nov. 16, 1907, 
was made by the Board of Directors and they send you here their sincere 
thanks and appreciation for your generosity in making this gift to the 
Society. This will be recorded in the minutes and published in The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma in the Spring number of 1950. 


Again thanking you and with very best wishes, and an invitation for 
you to call upon us sometime, I am, 


Sincerely, 


CHARLES EVANS, 
CE:VM Secretary 


a a eee eel 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society : 

In accordance with an invitation received, I hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


a2 eal ae 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING: 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
Scholastic degrees, if. any {1 ee 3 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations : 


Military “mer vice sc cece gece sr ea 


Annee ne eeee enews ennenemeanateneren arenes mecemnrreenn enon, 


INSEIVE SEAC S sepcecrncoectienp oonateasaie ne ete 
Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: ................ E 


janan—nnon sen sencnsevenccenaves canecerensessnngusonuaassessceseesss senses nscsosscucesmmmmmtccsasncesces aenmmescseeteascecnccen 
ae 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 


__ collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 


pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 


F ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


